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FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, M. D., 
author of “Making Use of Children’s 
Interests,” is well known to thousands 
who want to learn more about the 
rearing and education of children. Par- 
ticularly interested in the diseases and 
the training of children, Dr. Richard- 
son has written many magazine ar- 
ticles and several books which have 
been of great aid to parents. He is a 
popular lecturer before parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, study 
classes, parenthood or marriage insti- 
tutes, and other groups. He has lec- 
tured at the Vassar College Institute 
of Euthenics; Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Iowa State College; 
and other institutions. He practices 
medicine in Brooklyn, New York, and 
in Black Mountain, North Carolina, 
where he serves as chairman of the 
Committees on Health and Mental 
Hygiene of the North Carolina Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and 
conducts their yearly radio child study 
group broadcasts. 





For over ten years DorRoTHY W. 
BARUCH has been in parent education 
work, ever since she organized and 
directed the Gramercy cooperative 
neighborhood nursery play group in 
New York City in 1924. She continued 
as director there until 1927 and since 
then has held several positions of a 
similar nature. So she is well equipped 
to write on “This ‘Parental Instinct.’” 
At present she is director of the nurs- 
ery school and assistant professor of 
education at the Broadoaks School of 
Education, Whittier College, Pasa- 
dena, California. She is the author of 
a number of magazine articles and of 
eleven books for children. 


The author of “Is Your Child Well 
Nourished?,’”” SAMUEL McC. HAMILL, 
M. D., is one of the most distinguished 
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pediatricians in this country. He is 
nationally known as president of the 
American Child Health Association. 
He is also chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Emergency Child Health Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Med- 
ical Society. Dr. Hamill is a former 
president of the American Pediatrics 
Society and of the Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. He writes from a knowledge 
born of a life-long service to children 
and their parents. 


HUGH GRANT ROWELL, M. D., is a 
contributor to many magazines, and 
the author of a number of scientific and 
popular books. He is assistant profes- 
sor of health education and physician 
to the Horace Mann School at Teach- 
ers College, New York. He is already 
known to the many readers of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
through the article on “The School 
That Found Vision” which he and 
Olive Grace Henderson wrote for it 
some months ago. This month he 
writes on ‘“‘Teamwork Between Home 
and School.” 


CAROLYN M. HELLER, author of the 
article on “Hobbies for Boys,” has 
been assistant in charge of the Junior 
Museum of the Newark Museum since 
September, 1927. She is a graduate of 
Wheaton College and of the Museum 
Training course of the Newark Mu- 
seum. 


Readers of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE are already famil- 
iar with the helpful advice which 
ERNEST R. GROVES is so able to give. 
This month he contributes the Parent 
Education Study Course article, “The 
Social Life of the School Child.” Dr. 
Groves 1s in charge of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He is the 
author of a number of articles con- 
cerned with the bringing up of chil- 
dren, the editor of a well-known series 
of books on sociology, and the author 
of valuable contributions in the field 
of social science. 


Readers of this magazine are al- 
ready familiar with the author of 
“The Use of Red in Decoration,” 
ELSIE K. CHAMBERLAIN, through her 
article which appeared in the January 
issue. Mrs. Chamberlain is director of 
the Chamberlain School, in Boston. 





From long experience FLORENCE B. 
TERHUNE writes the article on “Sleep,” 
and how to make the most of it. She 
attended the New Jersey College for 
Women, took extension courses at 
Columbia and New York Universities, 
and studied interior decorating at the 
New York School of Interior Decora- 
tion. Later she worked in a large de- 
partment store for practical experi- 
ence with the public and found that 
thousands of women want guidance in 
practical home decorating and mer- 
chandise selection. Mrs. Terhune has 
published articles in national maga- 
zines and writes a newspaper syndi- 
cate article which is widely circulated. 
Her chief interests are in “lecturing 
and writing for the woman who is 
eager to know how to do things for 
herself and feel confident she is right. 
To help her make the most of her pos- 
sibilities by spending her money, no 
matter how small, in a judicious way.” 


All are familiar with the work of the 
author of this month’s editorial, ‘‘Fac- 
ing the Problems of Youth.” We are 
honored to be able to publish this con- 
tribution from MRS. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT who writes with great un- 
derstanding from her experiences with 
her own children and her interest in 
all children. 


MARIAN TELFORD, who cooperated in 
outlining the Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram, “Safeguarding The Child from 
Physical Harm,” was born in Iowa and 
grew up in Wisconsin. For ten years 
she has been with the National Safety 
Council for which she is director of 
field activities and consultant on child 
safety. She is well known to members 
of Congress parent-teacher associa- 
tions as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Safety for the National Con- 
gress. 
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Dear Dr. Armstrong: 


Nothing would do but that Bob- 
by bring this to you himself, in 
person. 


It’s partly because you and he 
became such good pals when you 
pulled him through that siege 
last summer. 


But more than that, he had heard 
his dad and me talking, and he 
knew that this was different from 
the ordinary check we send out 
—that it deserved something 








more than the slapping on of a 
stamp and routine delivery by 
the mail man. 


And Bobby is right. 


You couldn’t have done more if 
he had been your own child. 
We've always known this, and 
yet your bill has lain here, put off 
month after month, while bills 
for other things have been paid. 


It wasn’t that we didn’t want to 
pay you, for we did. But after we 
bought those things necessary to 


keep us going—food, and cloth- 
ing, and coal—our bank balance 


was pitiful to behold. 


Now, thank heavens, things are a 
little brighter. And here at last is 
our chance to send you something 
more than thanks for all you did 
for Bobby and for us. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. J B 
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Growth Through the Years 


N FEBRUARY we honor the Founders of our great assembly of souls who 
love children. They could not have dreamed of the vastness of the 
organization which they set into motion on that day in February thirty- 
eight years ago; they intended it to be national in scope but they did not 
plan on the state Congresses which would concentrate on a given area 
and not rest until their parts of the United States were organized in the 
name of little children. 

Now more than twenty thousand units of the Congress testify to the 
far-seeing vision of those few who ventured forth, in the face of ridicule, 
to make the world conscious of child welfare and parent education, serene 
against the sneers of those who regarded woman’s time lost if spent in 
study, and ridiculous if spent in study of the old art of homemaking and 
child rearing. We have progressed in program, in activities, in understand- 
ing of our mission. 

To meet the need for material for the help of young mothers in those 
early days, a great project was undertaken—the publishing of a magazine 
dedicated to the mothers who were unable to leave home for study of the 
important subject of the rearing and education of children and who must, 
therefore, depend upon what came to their doors. The little messenger 
filled an important place in the lives of these mothers, providing food for 
thought and meditation. During the years it has grown in stature, as all 
children grow, developing a host of eager readers and furnishing the neces- 
sary special information for our members. 

The year 1934 marks a milestone in the growth of the organ; the size 
is larger, the form more convenient, the number of pages increased, the 
reading matter improved, and the pictures more profuse. If the magazine 
has meant helpfulness and refreshment to you in the past, you may be 
sure that it will mean vastly more to you in its fruition. No parent-teacher 
enthusiast—indeed, no parent who wishes to carry on his profession of 
parenthood skilfully—should be without the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE, for it contains a message for each one of them. 


Daag A lagu 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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A Wise Doctor Explains How Parents May Apply 
Their Children’s Enthusiasms to Good Advantage 


INTERESTS... 
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AVE you ever been torn between 

several theories of what to do 
when your children present problems 
of behavior? If Edward refuses to eat 
spinach have you wondered if you 
should starve him to get him to eat 
it or beg him or punish him or just 
forget about it? If Catherine simply 
won’t learn to dress herself have you 
given up in despair and buttoned her 
clothes yourself or have you tried 
other methods, perhaps giving her 
clothing which is easy for small hands 
to put on and to fasten? Have you 
ever tried to discover how you could 
make use of the child’s interest in such 
undertakings? 

Many parents are baffled by such 
situations and do not know how they 
should be handled. A lot of them who 
make a serious effort to keep informed 
are sometimes disturbed by the con- 
flicting theories of those who write 
about child psychology and child guid- 
ance. They resent, with some reason, 
the lack of a common body of knowl- 
edge upon which all authorities agree, 
such as there is in some of the other 
sciences. 

The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The exact sciences have become 
exact because debatable questions can 
be settled by experiments repeated 
and varied at will. To be sure, experi- 
ments are constantly being made in 
the bringing up of children, too; but 
they cannot be repeated with varia- 
tions, since a child who has been 
brought up by one method cannot re- 
live his life in order to be trained by 
another. 

Besides, one single experiment 
would have to last the child’s whole 
lifetime, which would obviously make 
it outlast the experimenter’s, whereas 
the life of a guinea pig or a white rat 
spans but a few months. Then, too, 
guinea pigs and rats do not object 
when their offspring are experimented 
with. As to human parents—ask any 
teacher how they react to the idea 
of experimenting with their children! 

There is one thing, however, upon 
which all the authorities agree; and 
that is, that interest on the part of 
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the child is the most potent incentive 
for child training that we possess. I 
have yet to find any one who will not 
concede without argument that a child 
learns more quickly and easily if he 
is interested in what he is learning 
than if he is not. 

Not that all agree that this, the 
quickest and easiest method of child 
training, is the best. The old Puritan 
notion that nothing that comes pleas- 
antly or painlessly is worth much, dies 
hard. And those who still feel that 
way insist that interest can never 
make a child permanently industrious, 
or cleanly, or truthful, even though it 
may seem to accomplish results for 
the time being. “You can’t make us 
believe that interest will ever make a 
child actually want to wash behind 
the ears!” they affirm knowingly. 
“That isn’t within the bounds of rea- 
son.” 

Those parents who would be glad 
to use interest more generally than 
they do, however, have a still more 
reasonable objection. “Most of the 
habits a child must learn are so diffi- 
cult and disagreeable to acquire,’”’ they 
say, “that it is utterly impossible to 
make them interesting. We gladly use 
interest wherever possible; but in the 
vast majority of situations, only out- 
side pressure of some sort can hope to 
produce the character changes that 
are essential to proper upbringing.” 

It is for these parents, who would 
like to use interest more but do not 
believe it possible to do so, that this 
article is written. For if they can be 
convinced of the truth of certain psy- 
chological principles, they will find a 
new resource open to them that is at 
once more fascinating, and far more 
effective, than any form of outside 
compulsion, like rewards or punish- 
ment, ever could be. 

The first of these principles is that 
children who are interested in what 
they are doing will attack seemingly 
difficult or disagreeable tasks with 
more concentration and will stick at 
them far longer than any parent would 
ever have the heart to try to make 
them. Any (Continued on page 38) 
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You have often heard the old 
saying, ““Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined.” The 
story of Stephen illustrates 
the point. 





STEPHEN 


was an only son. His parents had wait- 
ed many years for a child so that when 
Stephen finally came they were over- 
joyed. They petted him and pampered 
him and waited on him hand and foot. 
When his father died, his mother’s de- 
votion doubled. She granted him every 
wish. She smothered him with tender- 
ness. And naturally, in return, she de- 
manded much of his love and atten- 
tion. She resented any friends of his 
own age. She was jealous of them. She 
had to be his counselor, his dictator, 
his adviser, his companion in every- 
thing. He did not go away to college 
because his mother could not bear the 
thought of separation. He did not go 
to work because his mother, being an 
Englishwoman with an “old school’ 
antagonism to the working class, pre- 
ferred him to do “more cultural 
things.” Then when Stephen was 
thirty-two his mother died. He was 
lost, stranded. He needed some one to 
cling to. 

So he married. Shortly, however, he 
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found the family fortune not so ex- 
tensive as he had expected. He tried 
to work. He went from one thing to 
another. A baby arrived. Still he 
could not manage to settle down and 
keep at anything long enough to suc- 
ceed. The real trouble was that he 
felt “too good to work.” So that final- 
ly he began once more to devote his 
time to “more cultural things.” 

With calm courage and cheerfulness, 
his wife took up the burden of sup- 
porting the family. She went to work 
and made a success of her job. 

Stephen, however, had no qualms. 
He felt absolutely no responsibility. 
He possessed absolutely no sense of 
obligation. In his own estimation he 
will always deserve the petting and 
pampering and waiting on that he 
always received from his mother. 

All of which might have been pre- 
vented had Stephen’s mother under- 
stood that she could not hope for man- 
liness and self-reliance to grow from 
seeds of indulgence and dependency. 
If instead of seeking her own satisfac- 
tion through tying her son to her 
apron strings she had encouraged him 
to do things for himself, think for 
himself, plan for himself, stand on his 
own feet—think what a different sort 
of person Stephen might have been. 

But Stephen’s mother did not know 
any better. For years she had longed 
for a son. When at last he came she 
followed her “maternal instinct” and 
smothered him with pampering, never 
realizing that she was making any 
mistakes. Had she known more about 
the job of being a parent, she might 
have been wiser. 

So, too, might Madeline’s parents 
have been. 


MADELINE 


it happened, had a younger sister, 
Elizabeth. There was a difference of 
three years in their ages. Elizabeth 
was a beautiful child, smiling, friend- 
ly, healthy, and robust, whereas Ma- 
deline was plain and rather delicate. 
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The parents were partial to Eliza- 
beth, since she was so much more 
attractive. Madeline, in consequence, 
was blamed for everything. When 
Elizabeth cut her own hair into shaggy 
zigzags, Madeline was blamed for it. 
She was punished for her own errors 
and Elizabeth’s as well. She was al- 
ways wrong; Elizabeth was always 
right. 

Now that they have grown up, Eliza- 
beth is inclined to be overbearing. She 
is decided in her opinions and will 
tolerate no differences. She is conceited 
in many respects, and rather arrogant. 
Madeline, on the other hand, lacks 
self-confidence, and is so inclined to 
blame herself constantly that she 
causes herself much needless unhap- 
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piness. Then, too, she is afraid of ex- 
pressing her own opinions. She feels 
she will be wrong, no matter what she 
says or does. 

Have they not grown as they were 
bent, this Elizabeth and this Madeline? 
The one taught to overestimate her 
own qualities, the other to undervalue 
herself—both, by the partiality shown 
during their childhood? 

Again, instinct is not a dependable 
leader. It seldom is. Parents do not 
often know intuitively what are the 
fundamental needs of their children. 


TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD 


Parenthood should be a trained pro- 
fession, not a hit-or-miss affair left 





to instinct alone. We would not dream 
of entrusting our teeth to a dentist 
who had not learned dentistry. Why 
entrust our children to ourselves when 
we have not learned parenthood ? 

And fortunately we do not have to. 
Fortunately we as parents can become 
educated in our work of parenthood, 
just as doctors can learn their work 
of doctoring, or seamstresses learn the 
work of better dressmaking. All over 
the United States organizations of 
many types are making available 
courses and lectures and guidance in 
reading that will help men and women 
toward finer parenthood. 

Mrs. Tompkins acquired vague in- 
formation about such opportunities. 
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Said Mrs. Tompkins to Mr. Tompkins, 
“You know, my dear, our Sonny seems 
to need a great many spankings. I 
spank and I spank. But all Sonny does 
is to grow worse. So, just to keep my 
hand from being covered by calluses, 
I think I'll try to find out about these 
new ways of bringing up children pain- 
lessly.” 

“It’s all right with me,” answered 
Mr. Tompkins, “but .. .” 

In spite of the “but,” Mrs. Tomp- 
kins did try to find out. 

She found that the college in the 
city where she lived had certain 
courses for mothers one afternoon a 
week, as well as a course for mothers 
and fathers together in the evenings. 
She found that there was another class 
for parents at the library, and yet an- 
other class in a near-by public school, 
and one in the church besides. She 
learned that the local parent-teacher 
associations of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have discus- 
sions in their meetings which would 
help her to solve her problems and 
that their study groups study many 
everyday problems which come up in 
the rearing of children. She found that 
the official magazine of the National 
Congress presents each month reliable 
material tremendously helpful to her. 
She discovered also that there are a 
great many books on child manage- 
ment available in the libraries. 

And, much to her surprise, she 
learned that the government of the 
United States is actually concerned 
with teaching parents about their chil- 
dren. She learned that the Department 
of the Interior has an Office of Educa- 
tion that distributes pamphlets and 
book lists, and that the Department of 
Labor runs a Children’s Bureau, the 
Department of Agriculture a Bureau 
of Home Economics which also dis- 
tribute material pertaining to chil- 
dren’s welfare. 

“So you see,” she exclaimed to her 
husband, “some of the big departments 
in our national government think this 
sort of thing is important enough to 
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bother about! Haven’t we been foolish 
not to have realized it sooner? Good- 
ness, we’ve been behind the times, not 
making use of any of this knowledge! 
But I’ve found my cure now.” 

And so Mrs. T-mpkins had—found 
her cure for hands calloused by too 
numerous spankings. 


PROBLEMS OF PARENTS 


We have all heard that the early 
years in a child’s life are tremendous- 
ly important. Any experience or set 
of experiences in early childhood that 
makes a strong emotional impression 
is bound to affect future personality, 
and will either help or hinder develop- 
ment. 

Louis Pasteur as a child in southern 
France saw men and women crazed 
from wounds inflicted by the teeth of 
mad dogs. The sight affected him so 
mightily that it made a lasting im- 
pression on him. In later years the 
memory of those victims he had seen 
when a child led him on to search for 
and to discover the cause and cure for 
hydrophobia. 

A child’s early life is closely con- 
nected with the home. His parents are 
the ones who determine the general 
routine of his days. How can they do 
so intelligently and well unless they 
understand some of the factors that 
are involved in his development, unless 
they have some knowledge of his needs 
and how to provide for them? 

Two generations ago the feeding of 
children was left to maternal instinct. 
Now the physical care of the infant is 
supervised generally by a specialist, 
and mothers realize that through these 
specialists they can learn the funda- 
mentals of physical care and feeding. 

It is equally important to learn the 
fundamentals of child guidance. Par- 
ents all over are seeking knowledge. 
“What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
echoes from many sides. “My child 
demands my constant attention—what 
shall I do?” “My child always makes 
a fuss at mealtime—what shall I do?” 
“Mine whines at every little thing.” 
“And mine carries on about going to 
bed.” “And mine keeps saying, ‘No, 
no, no,’ to everything I ask.” And, in 
despair, ‘“Mine bangs his head on the 
floor. What shall I do?” 

Jimmy’s mother, too, asks, ‘‘What 
shall I do?” Jimmy is three. He en- 
joys playing by himself, but he shows 
a decided dislike for other children. 
When other children come around he 
becomes sullen and morose. He stops 
whatever he is doing, only to sit down 
and glower at them. “I scoid him,” 
says his mother. “I say, ‘Now Jimmy, 
do be nice to Teddie,’ or I say, 
‘Jimmy, here’s Susie. Now be a gen- 
erous boy and give her your elephant 
instead of holding it tightly that way 





as if you didn’t know how to be polite 
to your guests.’ But,” wails Jimmy’s 
mother, “it doesn’t do a speck of good. 
He’s the limit. He even throws rocks 
and things at the other children.” 

Jimmy’s mother might have let the 
matter slide. She might have said, “‘Oh, 
he'll outgrow it; he’s still so young.” 

But she took a preferable path. She 
decided to learn more about Jimmy. 
She went to school. She joined a par- 
ents’ group. And soon she began to 
understand better what to do. She 
saw that one of the things to do was 
to let Jimmy play with his own ele- 
phant and not make him give it up to 
Teddie and Susie the minute they came 
around. No wonder Jimmy hated Ted- 
dies and Susies. They stood for un- 
pleasant incidents instead of happy 
times. They stood for “giving up” his 
most beloved belongings. Demanding 
such “generosity” of Jimmy was de- 
manding more than he, at his age, 
was capable of giving. 

“And,” in the words of eight-year- 
old Ben, ‘‘when a fellow’s supposed to 
do something and he just can’t do it— 
it makes his eyes feel all sandy, sort 
of, and burny, and it makes him have 
pains that aren’t in any special place 
in him but just are there. And it makes 
him feel mean—awfully mean and 
nasty.” 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Anna’s mother, too, has difficulties. 
Anna is fifteen. “And unruly. Good 
heavens! She’s unruly!”’ Anna’s mother 
complains bitterly to the psychologist 
to whom, in desperation, she has come 
seeking help. 

“You see,”’ says Anna’s mother, “‘the 
girls and boys Anna goes with are so 
wild. They’re not nice. And so it’s 
probably not Anna’s fault, with her 
learning all sorts of bad ideas from 
them.” 

Anna’s mother begins to weep. “My 
husband is such a good man. This 
business is just killing him. When he 
was a boy he was a good boy. And I 
was good, too. We did what our par- 
ents told us to. We weren’t disobedient. 
We had some respect for our elders.” 

The psychologist sent for Anna. She 
came in, tall and lanky and ill at ease. 
At first her words came haltingly. 
Then with a rush of feeling they 
poured forth. 

“T know I’m not pretty. I’m too tall. 
But I want to be-popular. And then 
on top of that they want me to wear 
black cotton stockings to school. They 
say silk stockings are extravagant and 
light stockings immodest. But I'd die 
before I’d go in black cotton stockings. 
The kids would make such fun of me 
all over again, the way they used to. 
And I couldn’t stand that. You see, 
they used to think I was a goodie- 
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good. I couldn’t ever go to a party 
or drive down to the beach, even, with- 
out my mother or father going along. 
I had to get around it in some way, 
That’s why I kept making up about 
having to stay after school to help 
the teachers and being asked to come 
over to the teachers’ houses in the eve- 
nings. Mother and Father thought that 
was grand. They liked me to be teach- 
er’s pet. Only now they’ve found out 
that I wasn’t that at all and they'll 
ruin everything.” 

Anna’s father was called in. He was 
pompous. ‘“‘My people were good, self- 
respecting, old-country folk. We chil- 
dren did as they said. I don’t know 
what I did to deserve this. Especially 
when I’m trying to bring Anna up in 
the right way. I don’t let her go to 
any of the immoral picture shows. I 
haven’t let her out unchaperoned. But 
the children in our neighborhood are 
so badly brought up. I’ve tried to keep 
Anna from falling into their ways. It 
would be fine if we could move to 
where a better class lives, but I’m not 
a rich man and I can’t afford to move.” 

“But if you moved,” thought the 
psychologist, ‘‘you would find the so- 
called better classes with ways very 
similar. Their ways are not your ways 
because, my dear man, their genera- 
tion is not your generation.” 

And she realized that for Anna’s 
sake she must find a means of bringing 
Anna’s father from a blind condemna- 
tion to a better insight into youth in 
a world which he did not in the least 
comprehend. If only he could see that 
many of the ideas which he was label- 
ing “bad” were being so labeled simply 
because he was looking at them from 
the viewpoint of a generation past— 
that a new and different social order 
had come into being. 

Nowadays there was little necessary 
cooking and sewing and washing to 
keep Anna and her young friends in 
their homes helping their too-busy 
mothers. Canned goods, machine-made 
clothing, washing machines—all made 
these tasks easier and such help un- 
essential. There were no jolly get-to- 
gethers of friends and their children, 
no whole-family picnics and spelling 
bees and apple huskings. Ready-made 
amusement had become too cheap. 
Effort to provide play was not made 
so often. Nor were he and his wife as 
much actually and vitally in their 
homes as his own father and mother 
had been. Automobiles made coming 
and going too facile. A different day 
had dawned—a day calling for a new 
understanding. 


WHEN GROUPS OF PARENTS 
MEET 


A group of parents last month in a 
certain city on (Continued on page 42) 
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by Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D. 


GREAT MANY PARENTS and 
A teachers these days are puzzled 
to know whether the children under 
their care are being properly nour- 
ished. They realize that nutrition plays 
an important part in any child’s de- 
velopment; that it affects physical 
growth, the structure of bones and 
teeth, the attainment of full physical 
and mental powers, even the length 
of life. They hear a good deal of con- 
fusing talk about “‘malnutrition” and 
its dangers, but they are not sure 
what “malnutrition” really is, or how 
to detect it. 

Yet both parents and teachers feel 
that they should be able to recognize 
a poorly nourished child when they see 
one—otherwise, how can they do any- 
thing to correct the condition? Mal- 
nutrition is as much of a physical 
handicap as impaired hearing or poor 
eyesight. It is not fair to expect a 
child who is not growing and develop- 
ing as he should to be at his best, 
either in the classroom or at home. So 
Johnny’s mother watches his appetite. 
She sees Johnny put away three large 
meals every day and decides that he 
must be well nourished. Johnny’s 
teacher looks at his health record card 
and sees that he is ten pounds over 
the average weight for his height and 
age, and she too decides that he is well 
nourished. Perhaps he is, but quite 
possibly he is not. 

The report of a recent study made 
in New York City states that one 
third of the school children examined 
by the investigators and found by them 
to be suffering from poor nutrition 
were recorded in school as properly 
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nourished. Another third, recorded in 
school as needing attention, were left 
uncared for because nobody could tell 
from the records just what attention 
they needed. Of the parents of these 
children, scarcely one-tenth had any 
idea that their children were suffering 
from any nutritional lack. 

The truth of the matter is that it is 
extremely difficult for an individual 
parent or teacher to judge a child’s 
nutritional status. The school medical 
examiner, who sees the child only for 
a few minutes’ hasty inspection at in- 
tervals of a year or more, finds it 
equally difficult. For a plump child may 
be poorly nourished, while a thin child 
may be adequately nourished. A large 
appetite is no proof in itself that a 
child is getting the kind of food he 
needs. And weight alone is useless as 
an index to nutrition. 


NUTRITION INVOLVES MANY 
FACTORS 


There is more to nutrition than just 
staying the pangs of a child’s hunger. 
To be satisfactorily nourishing, a 
child’s diet must contain the right 
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kinds of food in the right balance. A 
child needs certain foods which sup- 
ply energy: namely, milk, breads, 
cereals, sugars, fats. He also needs 
foods which repair broken-down 
tissues and make for growth: namely, 
milk, cereals, legumes, eggs, cheese, 
meat, or fish. Most of all he needs the 
so-called ‘protective foods’: milk, 
vegetables, fruits, cod-liver oil, which 
protect him from deficiency diseases 
such as rickets, scurvy, and pellagra. 
These protective foods contain a large 
proportion of the necessary vitamins 
and minerals. Milk, which builds bone 
and muscle, and which contains more 
of the necessary food elements than 
any other single food, should be the 
basis of any diet. If fresh, pasteurized 
milk is not available, unsweetened 
evaporated milk may be used instead. 

But in addition to the right kinds 
and balance of food, nutrition includes 
both appetite and digestion. To be well 
nourished a child must not only eat 
properly but sleep properly and get 
enough sunshine, fresh air, and exer- 
cise. Outdoor play stimulates circula- 
tion, develops muscles, improves ap- 
petite, and (Continued on page 36) 
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MONG the by-products of the 
A social evolution, or revolution, 
which depleted pocketbooks are sup- 
posed to have inspired, comes the gen- 
tle art of “passing the buck,” or 
letting the other fellow do the job 
while we sit around and cheer. And it 
is not strange, therefore, to find va- 
rious propagandists—hitherto engaged 
in thinking up new services to render 
to the home—who are now declaring 
that the home will have to assume all 
sorts of responsibilities which it was 
implied not long ago the home is un- 
fitted to assume. I never subscribed to 
the first thesis nor do I to the second. 
To me it has always been a matter of 
teamwork. 

To me, the school and the home have 
always been inseparable. In fact, no 
school can be successful unless the 
home understands what the school is 
trying to do and cooperates. Leader- 
ship, I am convinced, probably belongs 
in the school, because of the broad 
theoretical and practical experience of 
the educator in comparison with the 
limited and often confused and con- 
siderably sentimental experience of a 
large majority of parents. I look on 
the parent as the finest critic in the 
world, the stabilizer and team mate of 
the teacher, helping to make plans, 
helping to execute them. 

Team mate of the teacher! And the 
result is a twenty-four-hours-a-day 
plan for the child. Those values in 
boarding schools which we praise 
highly are attributable for the most 
part to a situation making possible 
twenty-four-hours-a-day service to the 
child. Team play, team plans result in 
better mutual understanding between 
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school and home—and greater accom- 
plishment. 

Nowhere does this theory prove it- 
self more sound than in that broad and 
uncharted field which we call a health 
program. Few understand its real im- 
plication, which is basically to render 
the educational service of the school 
more effective and not a means of pro- 
viding free medical treatment for all 
concerned. 

The school health service may legiti- 
mately discover that a child has a 
physical impairment. The teacher will 
be told that she may make any nec- 
essary classroom adjustments which 
will vary from a front seat to added 
opportunity for rest. The parent will 
be ir*ormed, too. In the well-organized 
school, a contact will be achieved and 
disadvantages overcome. In a highly 
organized school like the Horace Mann 
School in New York, the parent is 
likely to be present at the annual 
health examination where the situa- 
tion is discussed, the impairment dem- 
onstrated, and the subsequent steps 
outlined. 

But what good doeg it do to find im- 
paired vision, if oxfs t advice is not 
secured by the parefit to remedy the 
situation, perchance/by glasses! You’d 
be surprised to find how many children 
need glasses but haven’t them. Or 
what good does it do to find that a 
child has impaired hearing, if the 
parent is not ready to step into the 
picture, supply medical advice and 
treatment, approve of the lip reading 
lessons when needed, proviae the hear- 
ing aid required in an occasional case, 
and set up a home situation which will 
favorably affect the morale of this 
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child who must travel through the 
agonies of the adjustment stage and 
learn life all over again in terms of 
muffled sounds and well-meaning but 
unconsciously unsympathetic friends 
or family? 

We cannot stop here, however. In 
“The School That Found Vision,” a 
thinly disguised term used in an article 
by Miss Olive Grace Henderson and 
myself which appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1933, issue of this magazine, the 
expansion of our program for a sec- 
ond summer led right into the homes. 

And in going into the homes we 
have set up a way of ridding our- 
selves, possibly forever, of the futility 
of teaching a child about things which 
he cannot himself right. Invade the 
home and you broaden your field of 
fact and service. 

The home should be invaded. I look 
forward to the day when a parent will, 
in actual fact, go to school with a child. 
By this I mean that, at a convenient 
time of day, the parent will visit the 
school, learn what the child is doing, 
learn why, and learn how to make the 
transfer over into the home situation. 
What good does it do, for example, to 
protect a child to the highest degree 
(as is common in first class schools) 
against communicable disease and 
allow him to make contact after con- 
tact and run into exposure after ex- 
posure before and after school? The 
refusal to let children in ‘catching 
stages” of diseases attend school, once 
understood by a parent, meets ap- 
proval and cooperation. The way to 
get this understanding is to instruct 
the parent in such matters by definite, 
planned means. This is, indeed, a mat- 
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ter through which P.T.A.’s_ could 
arouse an active interest in their pro- 
grams. We are too prone to go chas- 
ing educational butterflies and to take 
it for granted that all has been told 
about fundamentals. 

The “room mother” and room meet- 
ing idea helps the situation greatly. 
But it is not sufficient. And in unwise 
hands it may favor discussions of 
trivialities rather than organized par- 
ent education in fundamentals. The 
child psychology fan gets the rostrum 
and other equally funda.nental things 
of a more physical nature go by the 
board. I would much prefer, person- 
ally, to have the regular classroom 
teacher set aside about an hour (or 
even more) a week, meet the parents 
of her pupils in her classroom as a 
group, go over the week’s work with 
them in some detail, and show them 
what she would like to have accom- 
plished in the home. And then let the 
parents tell her what they think! Why 
stop this as soon as kindergarten is 
over? 

In “the school that found vision” 
last summer we held meetings to 
which parents were invited. Two years 
before, we tried the idea in a Hot 
Weather unit. The children and the 
teacher (in the background) revealed 
new facts about hot weather comfort 
and how to secure it. And, as it was 
a hot day, comforting cool drinks 
clinched the arguments. Here was the 
school going into the home. Here, 
indeed, was the child making the 
transfer. 

And, in terms of eyesight conserva- 
tion, if any transfer is made, I sup- 
pose the school and the child will have 
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to do it. Periodic ex- 
amination of vision? 
Where is it done routinely except in 
schools? And who but the schools, 
having found children whose eyes 
need expert testing, reveal the fact 
to the parents and urge action? In- 
deed, after children have been fitted 
with glasses, when needed, who but 
the watchful teacher often prevents 
these valued aids becoming more than 
parlor ornaments? Would the average 
parent be able, as we did, to secure a 
collection of spectacles, varying from 
the kind George Washington wore to 
the latest, best-looking, and best for 
the eye? It is often the school that 
helps to make sure that the child re- 
turns to the doctor to have lenses 
checked up about two weeks after get- 
ting new glasses. 

Going further, in an age where read- 
ing is probably the greatest single 
element in vocations and avocations, 
we find that the school is the place 
where information about proper illu- 
mination and proper reading positions 
(good for eyes and good for body) is 
available and up to date, without that 
suspicion, today so common, that 
somebody is trying to sell us some- 
thing. And, with all due credit to oth- 
ers, it is the school that is putting 
the light-meter before the public as an 
accurate way of knowing, not guess- 
ing, the amount of light used and of 
measuring to see that ten to thirty 
foot-candles of good quality illumina- 
tion are secured, not the monastic 
dimness of the headache-producing 
five. 

This eye conservation situation, with 
the most modern facts, represented 
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one example of an opportunity for the 
school to give something more to the 
home. And so we tried it. And found 
it good. 

In our eye room, as we call it, nor- 
mally seeing children showed parents 
what a foot-candle meant. They then 
measured the lighting of the room un- 
der various conditions, using the mod- 
ern light-meter, now available for 
most homes through the local utility 
company. They found their classroom 
was well lighted. Had they been al- 
lowed to take the meters home (a 
highly desirable thing) they could 
have shown why it is so much easier 
to study at school than at home. And 
they could usually have shown, too, 
that their parents were paying for 
light which they were not using effi- 
ciently. 

These were plain, ordinary third 
grade children. They understood even 
the more complicated light-meters. 
They knew how to use them. They 
knew how to place their work at the 
proper angle of forty-five to seventy 
degrees, usually fourteen to eighteen 
inches from the eye, and how to bring 
the work up to the eye, not the eye 
down to the work. And parents could 
not help realizing that you cannot ex- 
pect a child to have good posture, or 
eyes, unless you give him a proper 
place to sit and work. Nor will you get 
full value from your light on a flat- 
topped desk or table, whereas if you di- 
rect your light properly (and the light- 
meter is umpire) on work at the prop- 
er angle, height, and distance, you 
may get even five times as much il- 
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An expedition to 


lumination for your money, though 
twice to three times is more common. 
The parents learned, too, that lights 
belong behind readers and not staring 
them in the face. 

There were gratifying and satisfy- 
ing demonstrations to packed houses 
of interested educators observing new 
teaching material, new equipment, and 
a real way of taking good vision into 
the home. 

Milk! The golden land of educational 
opportunity. We teach—and rightly— 
that a child should have a quart of 
milk a day. Here in the school was an 
electric refrigerator in which the milk 
was kept. Here was the milk lunch, 
that sterling mid-morning  bracer 
which a child needs in the early school 
days. Here were milk dishes—soups, 
ice cream, and what not—made right 
on the spot. And devoured happily. 
Here was an expedition to a model 
dairy farm, an introduction to an im- 
maculate milking parlor where milk 
was never touched by human hands 
from cow to bottle. And here was a 
sample of the milk to try, utterly deli- 
cious on a warm day. Parents saw it 
all. Educators, too, from here, there, 
and everywhere. Nor would it have 
been difficult to utilize the mechanical 
refrigerator, with its modern tricks 
and gadgets, and the other equipment, 
for a fine cooking session (not lesson) 
for the interested parents—happy 
ways to make sure Johnny and Mary 
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a model dairy farm 


had that necessary calcium and other 
values. 
But we need not discuss service to 


parents—or arousing parent interest 
and “follow your leader’’—so ambiti- 
ously. Once upon a time every one 
used iodine for first aid. And children 
cried when they visited the health 
office, knowing pain was coming. Then 
came “red paint.”’ Children ceased to 
cry. Parents (and this was before the 
product was readily available on the 
market) begged for some of the prep- 
aration for home use. And got it. What 
happened to iodine as a result is his- 
tory. The school learned. Then it knew. 
Then it taught the parents. And so we 
added another modern improvement, 
circa 1923. Others have come since. 

So it goes. Example after example 
points to the fact that parents are 
ready for far closer cooperation with 
the school than ever before. But we of 
the schools have just begun to realize 
how much we can do for parents at 
comparatively little cost and effort; 
and at the same time make our work 
doubly or triply effective through 
cutting down on lost motion, through 
serving the child and home the full 
twenty-four hours by working side by 
side in complete understanding with 
the parents. 

I have talked of this with highly 
intelligent parents. The complexity 
and variety of constant new develop- 
ments of those sciences affecting mind 
and body have proved confusing, they 
admit. They seek means of taking 
full advantage (Continued on page 31) 
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**Here was a sample of the milk to try, utterly delicious on a warm day” 
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WHY ARE FILM GUIDES 
UNRELIABLE? 


by Catheryne Cooke Gilman 


You Will Welcome This Answer to a 

Question Often Asked by Parents 

Who Are Increasingly Disturbed by 
the Motion Picture Situation 


progress in a motion picture 
conference concerning the influence 
of motion pictures upon the emotions 
and health of children when an in- 
dignant mother arose and asked, “Will 
you tell me why we cannot have a 
reliable film guide for family use in 
our NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAG- 
AZINE?” 

The chairman responded pleasantly, 
“There is no such thing as a reliable 
guide to motion pictures because—” 

But the mother interrupted by say- 
ing, “Let me tell you what happened 
to me the other day.” 

With evident effort to control her 
emotions, she related her experience. 

“My nineteen-year-old son, Stewart, 
who has just recently secured employ- 
ment, took the whole family out for a 
ride. You know, I have six children. 
The boys are twelve, fifteen, and nine- 
teen and the girls are ten, thirteen, and 
seventeen. On the way home Stewart 
suggested that we all go to the movies. 
We don’t go very often because the 
programs always seem to have some- 
thing undesirable. The younger chil- 
dren have been but a few times. I pro- 
tested, saying that I did not know 
what was on the program at any of 
the theaters and that I did 
not want the younger chil- 
dren to go in the evening. 
He was greatly disappoint- 
ed and said, ‘Mother, let 
this treat be on me. It’s 
early and I haven’t gone 
for a long time, you’ know. 
I want to take all of you 
just once. Be a good sport 
and go.’ 

“He is such a fine son 
and was so happy over his 
new job. He wanted to 
share his joy with us and 
I could not very well re- 
fuse him. 

“I told him to drive by 
the house and Jane would 
run in and get the maga- 
zine with the long list in it, 
and the evening paper, 
and we would select the 
best. 


A LIVELY DISCUSSION was in 








“The children were hilarious over 
the unusual event of the whole fam- 
ily going together to the theater. Even 
I became infected with their laughter 
and excitement. 

“Jane brought the magazine and the 
paper and we searched both. There 
must have been over a hundred and 
twenty-five pictures listed, but only 
one was marked excellent and that 
was not in town. Three or four were 
marked ‘good’ and some, ‘fair’; but 
only one of them was in town and that 
was marked ‘fair.’” 

“That is one reason why our NA- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
stopped listing films. There is no way 
of knowing which films are to be shown 
in each place far enough in advance 
to provide a reliable guide, and then 
there are, as you say, so few films 
recommended in the lists,’ hurriedly 
interjected the chairman of the con- 
ference. 

The mother continued a little breath- 
lessly. ‘‘The children were so dejected 
that Stewart said, ‘Mother, why not 
go to the State? The feature there is 
at least not bad and even though the 
second picture is not on the list, the 
star in it played in a picture which 
you considered one of the finest you 
ever saw. We all liked 
that, you remember.’ 

“So we went into the 
theater with a sense of se- 
curity and with great ex- 
pectations. 

“There was the news 
reel with too much mili- 
tary display, as usual, for 
me. It was followed by 2 
very good cartoon which 
every one liked. But then 
came the previews and 
they were just terrifying, 
even to me; but they were 
soon over, and I felt re- 
lieved because I thought 
we could now see the prin- 
cipal part of the program 
with our favorite star and 
every one might forget the 
rest. The picture we had 
gone to see was not ob- 
jectionable, though it was 
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rather flat and not worth going to see. 

“But before it came on there was a 
feature which was too awful to de- 
scribe. It was simply disgusting. It 
had everything, it seemed to me, that 
children should neither see nor even 
think about for years—if ever. When 
we got out of the theater my little 
daughter burst out crying and her 
brother, just a little older, asked, 
‘Mother, why did they treat her that 
way? Did they kill the baby?’ Then 
with decision he said, ‘I don’t like that 
kind of picture.’ 

“The little girl was restless all night 
and cried out several times. Since then 
she has looked up with troubled eyes 
and asked questions about various 
scenes, showing that she is still suffer- 
ing from her memory of it. 

“Stewart and Mary, the two oldest 
ones, and I were too embarrassed to 
face each other. We came home in 
silence and have not referred to the 
picture since. We had spent $2.35 and 
spoiled our day, which except for the 
movie experience had been an unusu- 
ally happy one for us.” 

““May I suggest,” said the chairman, 
“that you will relieve your children of 
much of their embarrassment and their 
fear if you discuss with them quite 
freely the subject matter of the pic- 
tures?” 

“I think that is true,” said the 
mother, “but is there nothing we can 
do to get better pictures, and to know 
in advance what the program is in the 
motion picture theaters?” 

The chairman suggested that she 
refer to the June-July, 1933, issue of 
Child Welfare, THE NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, and read what 
had been written upon this very sub- 
ject under the title “Why No Film 
Review.” 

“All film guides are misleading,” the 
chairman pointed out, “because they 
imply that because certain films are 
good the whole program will be suit- 
able, which is seldom the case. Even 
if the feature film on the program de- 
scribed had been excellent, other por- 
tions of it were undesirable and cre- 
ated the fright which psychologists 
tell us is never quite erased from the 
mind of a child. 

“There is no way for a magazine 
editor to know what is to be in your 
town on a certain day. No one knows 
the exact program far enough in ad- 
vance of local bookings and program 
arrangements to publish competent 
estimates of all of the films to be 
shown. Even if you had found an ex- 
cellent feature in your theater on that 
night, in all probability you would have 
had the other feature, the comedy, the 
previews, or the short subject provid- 
ing the horror, disgust, or embarrass- 
ment. This (Continued on page 43) 
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VERY boy is a potential hobby 
E rider. He can’t help it. From the 
minute he dons his first pair of trou- 
sers, things begin to collect in his 
pockets. As he gets older, he has more 
pockets and consequently more things. 
Whether he is qualified to join the 
ranks of real hobbyists depends upon 
what becomes of those things. Many 
times it is not a matter of a boy’s 
own decision as to the disposal of his 
goods. Mothers have been known to 
have the bad habit of confiscating 
what they consider worthless, or even 
worse, sometimes making their sons 
destroy or discard objects which at 
that particular moment are their most 
precious possessions. 

But even of those who are lucky 
enough to enjoy the contents of their 
bulging pockets with no interference, 
all are not qualified to become mem- 
bers of the real hobby fraternity, nor 
do all real hobbies result from the 
pocket collecting habits of boys. Nev- 
ertheless, have you ever asked a boy, 
as a matter of curiosity, to empty his 
pockets for you? What an assort- 
ment! Fishhooks, small bits of colored 
string, marbles, grimy squares of 
paper with philatelic symbols vague- 
ly discernible, interestingly shaped 
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BOYS 


by CAROLYN M. HELLER 
What Boys Like to Collect, Do, 


and Make in Their Leisure Hours 
and What These Things Mean to 
Them 


stones, small bottles and corks, fruit 
pits, broken glass, crumpled leaves, 
baseball pictures, and a million and 
one other things, varying with the 
environment, inclinations, and ages of 
the owners. And then a deluge of talk. 
This piece of string is going to be part 
of the rigging of a ship model; the 
marbles are going to be decoration for 
a fish tank as soon as enough money 
has been saved to buy the tank and 
the fish; the fruit pits are going to 
turn into miniature woodcarvings 
when Dad produces the jack-knife he 
promised. 

Here is a scientist experimenting 
with that interesting animal called a 
“hobby-horse.” Soon he begins to 
eliminate and select; a second exami- 
nation of pocket contents would prob- 
ably show a predominance of one or 
the other of the objects first listed and 
would find them in better condition. 
They are the chosen few and must 
be guarded more carefully. If a per- 


Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts; drawings by Bly Studio 







son could examine enough pockets of 
enough boys he could draw up a fairly 
long and accurate list of hobbies for 
boys. 

Something similar to this was tried 
at the Newark Museum when it 
opened in its new building in 1926. 
John Cotton Dana, the late director 
and founder of the Newark Museum, 
knew the value of hobbies and believed 
a boy should ride them when young. 
He believed that to be rightly ridden 
they must be rightly caught and 
mounted. Naturally, then, successful 
hobby riding was part of his plan for 
the Junior Museum. The first exhibit 
in the Junior Museum was arranged 
accordingly, with hobby suggestions. 
Staff members, and later, groups, 
were to work in full view. There was 
always some one for prospective 
hobby riders to talk to, as the desks 
of the workers were placed in the open 
gallery. Hobby slips were placed on 
the reading table and the young vis- 
itors were invited to sign them. At 
the top of the slip were the words, 
“Your Hobby—What Is It?,” followed 
by enough space for the name of the 
hobby and remarks, as well as a place 
for the name of the child and his ad- 
dress; below this, the words, “The 
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Museum is making a list of persons 
jn and about Newark who have hob- 
pies and what their hobbies are. If 
you have no objection we would be 
very glad to include your name and 
your hobby on this list.”” A pencil was 
nandy for the children’s use and hun- 
dreds of slips were signed. The result 
of these slips was a veritable gold 
mine of information about children’s 
hobbies, from which the Junior Mu- 
geum’s hobby program grew. 

Philately had the largest number of 
followers, among which there were 
hundreds of boys and few girls. Can it 
pe true that even in early childhood 
boys have the urge for business and 
girls naturally shy from it? The thrill 
of trade and the possession of some- 
thing of monetary value seem to have 
the greatest appeal to the beginner. 
It does not take him long to discover 
the stamp catalog and he pores over 
it for hours, figuring up his worldly 
wealth. Surprisingly young boys can 
drive hard bargains and this experi- 
ence can certainly do them no harm. 

A boy seriously interested in collect- 
ing stamps must of necessity learn to 
be neat, methodical, careful, and accu- 
rate. He learns quickly that his stamp 
is practically valueless if it is bent, 
if a corner is gone, or if it is torn. It 
does not take him long to develop the 
discerning eye and to know the dif- 
ference between a good copy and a 
bad one. He soon discovers the disap- 
pointment which accompanies a stamp 
that has been wrongly identified and 
tries not to allow himself to fall into 
the same error a second time. Uncon- 
sciously he develops the habit of study- 
ing his stamps; in this lies the great- 
est value of stamp collecting. Try to 
stick an enthusiastic philatelist on the 
name of some unfamiliar country and 
you will find that he probably knows 
all about it, that he can tell you its 
proper location, its population, and 
some interesting facts about its inhab- 
itants. Mention some famous name in 
history and if its owner has been por- 
trayed on stamps the collector will 
know him. Stamp collecting is full of 
adventure and excitement for 
awake boys. 

Boys have also spent many enjoy- 
able and profitable hours at an artistic 
hobby. Drawing, painting, modeling, 
and soap sculpture appeared on many 
signed slips. The children come to the 
Junior Museum daily, clutching rolls 
of drawings brought for approval. 
Nine times out of ten, when the pa- 
pers are unrolled they reveal care- 
fully studied copies of women from 
magazine covers, of cartoons from the 
funnies, or portraits of movie heroes. 
It is evident that these children have 
not discovered “the art of seeing.” 
What a revelation it is to some, when 
they begin to use the vast store of 


wide- 
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subjects right around them, things in 
and about their homes, portraits of 
their families and friends, ideas from 
their own imagination, original illus- 


trations for their favorite stories; 
flowers, trees, birds, airplanes, loco- 
motives, animals ad infinitum. And 
more thrills when they begin to ex- 
periment with the different media— 
pencil, charcoal, pastels, water colors, 
crayons, oils, and clay. A child prop- 
erly guided and encouraged in this 
hobby until it is fully developed will 
never be lonesome. With a scrap of 
paper in his pocket and a pencil, he 
can find pleasure everywhere and time 
will never hang heavy on his hands. 

Three boys came into the museum. 
Looking around, they discovered a 
small black bookcase. Soon each was 
engrossed in a very formidable look- 
ing book. The staff member, whose 
desk was not far from the bookcase, 
watched them for some time to make 
sure that such young boys could really 
be interested in the scientific books 
they had chosen. When she was con- 
vinced of their earnestness, she ap- 
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proached them to inquire about it. 

“Are you particularly interested in 
nature study?” she asked. 

“Are we! I should say we are,” was 
the prompt reply. “I’m the entomolo- 
gist, he’s the ornithologist, and he’s 
the herpitologist—insects, birds, rep- 
tiles,” he translated. 

They were invited to join the Nature 
Club at the museum and later became 
enthusiastic and helpful members. Had 
the museum worker dared to suggest 
at that time that being an entomolo- 
gist might be considered his hobby, 
the boy would probably have been in- 
dignant, for he was convinced then 
that the rest of his life was to be spent 
in chasing, mounting, and studying 
his beautiful butterflies and moths, of 
which he already had a large collec- 
tion. Since then he has been a fish 
fancier, an ornithologist, a physicist, 
and a ski jumper. He is now willing to 
put his insect collecting in the hobby 
class. 

All of which makes a person wonder 
whether we speak of these interests of 
childhood in (Continued on page 41) 
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THE NATIONAL 


LAYING 


By Winnifred King Rugg 


HE FIRST HALF-DECADE in 

the existence of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, cover- 
ing the years of Alice McLellan Bir- 
ney’s administration, from 1897 to 
1902, was a period of cautious experi- 
mentation. A study of those years re- 
veals (1) a determination on the part 
of the leaders to consolidate the almost 
unexpected enthusiasm aroused by the 
meetings of the first Congress and turn 
it to practical account; (2) a drift to- 
ward organization, slow but irresisti- 
ble; and (3) the emergence of the 
idea of home and school cooperation. 
In February, 1897, the National Con- 
gress consisted of an Executive Com- 
mittee which was urging upon some 
three hundred delegates that they 
should return to their cities and towns 
and establish groups for the study of 
problems relating to the young. In 
February, 1902, when Mrs. Birney 
handed over the gavel to Hannah Kent 
Schoff, the Congress had a constitu- 
tion, a charter, and eight state 
branches. Moreover, the primary 
method of achieving the purposes of 
the Congress, namely by means of 
child study or parent education, was 
now accompanied by the somewhat re- 
motely visioned method of parent- 
teacher cooperation. 

The record of the way in which the 
Congress of 1897 became that of 1902 
is one of constant thought and un- 
wearied labor on the part of a few 
women, of public interest skilfully 
stimulated and criticism bravely an- 
swered, of an almost too ready re- 
sponse to all kinds of altruistic proj- 
ects, and of attention to small details, 
combined with a real conception of the 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

The immediate task after the meet- 
ings of the first Congress was to keep 
interest from evaporating. Though 
Mrs. Birney was obliged, almost as the 
sessions closed, to accompany her hus- 
band to the Pacific coast on account 
of his health, Mrs. Hearst and other 
members of the Executive Committee 
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THE GROUNDWORK 


The Last of Three Articles on the Early Days of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and How Its Founding Was a Result of the Times 


organized as the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Mothers, 
March 30, 1897. Their plans and pur- 
poses as set forth in a “Declaration of 
Principles,’ dated April, 1897, declare 
that ‘the objects of this Association 
shall be to promote conference on the 
part of parents concerning questions 
most vital to the welfare of their chil- 
dren, the manifest interests of the 
home, and in general the elevation of 
mankind.” 

In an article written by Mrs. Birney 
for the first issue of the Mother’s 
Magazine, March, 1898, there is a 
statement of policy that has often been 
quoted: 

“The National Congress of Mothers, 
irrespective of creed, color, or condi- 
tion, stands for all parenthood, child- 
hood, homehood. Its platform is the 
universe; its organization, the human 
race.” 

In the same article Mrs. Birney out- 
lined the means which those early 
leaders intended to use in carrying out 
their platform and policies. 

“Granted that the need exists, the 
question naturally arises, ‘How can it 
be met?’ I answer unhesitatingly, by 
the formation of mothers’ clubs 
throughout the country, by parents 
and teachers meeting twice a month if 
practicable, by concerted, by indi- 
vidual, by continuous effort on the part 
of such clubs to obtain the cooperation 
of all other existing organizations, in 
whatever concerns the welfare 
development of the child.” 

Thus, almost within a year of the 
meeting of the first Congress, we see 
the founder prescribing three funda- 
mental lines of work which have been 
followed continuously through the 
years: clubs or classes where mothers 
may meet for the study of their prob- 
lems; parent and teacher cooperation; 
and the utilization of the services of 
all agencies that are concerned with 
child welfare. 


and 


Tue board established headquarters 
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in the Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, with a paid secretary, Mrs. 
Louise Earle, followed by a volunteer 
worker, Mrs. Vesta Cassedy. With the 
cessation of Mrs. Hearst’s financial 
support the office was given up after 
two years, and the recording secretary, 
Mrs. Robert R. Cotton of North Caro- 
lina, did the necessary work of head- 
quarters at her home, as did succeed- 
ing secretaries, Mrs. Edwin R. Weeks 
of Missouri, and Mrs. Edwin C. Grice 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Hearst had generously met al- 
most the entire expense of the first 





One of the first state organizers, Mrs. 
Roger B. McMullen of Illinois, with 
two of her children 


Congress and of the office, and con- 
tributed largely toward the further 
work of the Congress, but the board 
realized that a public enterprise must 
eventually be supported by the public. 
Therefore they decided, in the very 
first year, to begin by establishing a 
Memorial Fund to which persons 
might make contributions in memory 
of departed friends. They even at- 
tempted the “endless chain-letter” de- 
vice for a little while. Under the first 
constitution dues were paid directly 
to the Congress rather than through a 
state branch. 

As a practical means of making the 
National Congress a clearing house 
for information about the care and 
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rearing of children, traveling loan 
libraries were provided, and in 1898 
and 1899 several study courses for 
clubs were prepared under the Com- 
mittee on Education, which enlisted the 
services of such authoritative writers 
as G. Stanley Hall and Lucy Wheelock. 

During those early years it was 
Mrs. Birney’s habit to call the board 
together in her drawing room in the 
evening when husbands could accom- 
pany their wives and give their advice. 
Perhaps it was out of this custom that 
there later developed the Advisory 
Council, consisting of men. 

Mrs. Birney’s husband died five 
months after the founding of the 
Congress. His counsel and sympathetic 
cooperation had been of great value 
to his wife and to the Congress. Upon 
his death Mrs. Birney, instead of 
shutting herself up with her grief, 
threw herself unreservedly into the 
work, the more freely because her 
mother, Mrs. Harriet McLellan, as- 
sumed much of the responsibility for 
the direction of the Birney household. 


THe principal business of the second 
Convention of the Congress, held in 
the Washington Grand Opera House 
in May, 1898, was the adoption of a 
constitution. 

The constitution adopted provided 
for a Board of Managers and an Exe- 
cutive Committee, and the establish- 
ment of other committees as needed. 
It made the relation between the na- 
tional organization and the local clubs 
direct without intermediary state or- 
ganizations, though the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers had al- 
ready come into full being the previous 
autumn. 

The next four months were spent in 
perfecting the constitution and form- 
ing the committees for which it called. 
Much of this work was, of necessity, 
performed by Mrs. Birney and the 
secretary, Mrs. Cassedy, who func- 
tioned as an executive committee, a 
nominating (Continued on page 39) 
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A Well- Known 


Mentor Advises Parents on Two 


Teacher and 


Problems Posed by Growing 
Boys and Girls—the Place of 
Clubs and of Evening Engage- 
ments in the Child’s Life. This 
Is the Sixth Article in the Parent 


Education Study Course 
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THE 


socially in keeping with his 
maturing along other lines he has to let 
adults outside his home have entrance 
into his life. Normally this happens 
incidentally, as he gets to know and 
respect the friends of his parents, the 
parents of his friends, his school 
teachers, and other adults with whom 
he has casual contact. Friends of his 
own parents are an easy step forward, 
since he may always have been used 
to them and since they probably agree 
in most part with his parents’ view- 
points, or at least treat his parents 
with considerate respect. The parents 
of his friends are another matter. They 
may by word or deed contradict flatly 


i THE CHILD is to progress 
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and contemptuously the things his 
parents stand for; they may—not 
knowing his parents’ foibles and spe- 
cial likings—unconsciously ridicule the 
essence of his home life; they may 
make attractive the very ideals his 
parents despise. All this plays an im- 
portant part in the child’s social 
growth, as he learns that home ways 
are not the only ways, and begins to 
pick and choose for himself, clarifying 
his ideas as to why he prefers certain 
ways. School brings new centers of 
social impress, with its enlarged circle 
of playmates from more widely diver- 
sified homes, each representing a new 
adult influence whether or not the 
child ever meets the parents of his 
schoolmates face to face. School teach- 
ers bring new horizons, both because 
of their different background and be- 
cause their purposes vary from those 
of any parent. Adults met casually— 
the grocer, the local aviator, the 
policeman, and others—have, perhaps, 
a more or less casual influence on the 
child, but all help to orient him in the 
world outside his home. 

The one adult whose influence is 
comparable to that of the teacher, yet 
of different value because consciously 
chosen by parent and child, is the club 
leader. Here the parent can try to sup- 
plement the strong points in his child’s 
environment by inclining toward that 
club which is led by the type of per- 
son the child seems to need. Is the 


ISOCIAL LIFE 


child bookish, solitary, imaginative, 
impractical, and surrounded by simi- 
larly introverted adults? A club leader 
of robust presence, cheerful, happy in 
doing visible things and mixing with 
real people may swing the child to- 
ward a middle course happier than the 
leader’s own leaning toward extraver- 
sion. Adult and child who are too 
nearly opposite to each other in dis- 
position may, of course, clash instead 
of combining forces, so that the child’s 
in-turned tendencies are intensified 
rather than softened. 

The fanciful or languid child who 
lives with objective, active adults may 
be in desperate need of the understand- 
ing he can receive only from an adult 
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who, like himself, lives an inner life 
so intense that external matters seem 
almost trivial details. To be the ugly 
duckling in a brood of ordinary feath- 
ered folk is apt to be productive of 
heart-break and timidity that long out- 
last their original cause, persisting 
perhaps throughout life in spite of any 
acclaim that may be won by the ma- 
turity of once unrecognized power 
and charm. 

Equal need has the extraverted, or 
outward-looking, energetic child of in- 
troverted parents of finding the ready 
sympathy of his kind. Intellectually 
prilliant parents who are amazed at 
the apparent dullness of one of their 
offspring are quite likely to be merely 
unable to appreciate an unlike per- 
sonality. They should find the club 
leader who appeals to the unappreci- 
ated child and draws out his best side; 
the drabness of this child may quickly 
evaporate as he finds his milieu. A 
misunderstood child of any type is in 
want of a new audience that may hold 
the key to unlock his possibilities. 

Extraverted children of extraverted 
parents, the doers led by the doers, 
have especial need of coming under the 
sway of a winsome introvert who 
may impart something of the knack of 
developing the inner life until inter- 
pretation and personal evaluation can 
stand up against mere love of doing. 

Having some idea of the type of 
adult personality his child needs, the 


OF THE 


parent is in a position to watch with 
intelligent interest what happens when 
the child either enters or refuses to 
enter a club. Though a certain leader 
may seem to the parent to be just 
what his child needs, it is always an 
open question whether being maneu- 
vered into club work under this person 
will help or hinder the child. The best 
one can do is to keep an open mind 
ready to see the child’s reactions as 
they come, and to let time tell the 
story. 

A strong asset of club work is its 
free nature, for what we can freely 
choose to do seems more desirable 
than what we are forced to do. To 
make a child join a club or stay in it 





The value of a club to a child lies chiefly in his reactions to its activities, 
What is your child gaining from his? 


SCHOOL CHILD 


by Ernest R. Groves 


against his wishes cancels this value 
and puts in its place an extra irrita- 
tion not felt toward school, which is 
equally required of all. 

Parental choice consists chiefly in 
finding out about the available clubs, 
inaugurating or backing new ones, and 
exercising a veto power. Introducing 
the child to a club he may like or need 
can be done with tact. For instance, 
two or three friends may go gaily to 
enlist in a club of which they know 
little. Or a club may strike a child’s 
fancy by its activities, or because he 
has heard other children speak of it, 
or because he admires an older child 
who is a member of an allied group, or 
for some less obvious reason which he 
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may not himself entirely understand. 

We have clubs and clubs, from the 
national organizations with capably 
directed local units to the informal 
and ephemeral getting together of 
three or four young people who pro- 
ceed to create enough offices to elect 
themselves to, and lay down whatever 
laws appeal to them at the moment. 
Each of the latter clubs specializes 
heavily in its own pet project, which 
may be warfare with rival bands, fan- 
tastic enterprises such as simulated 
highway robbery or medieval combat, 
good works or high-sounding plans, 
or baseball, tennis, sewing, debating, 
playwriting or acting, hiking, money- 
making, or what not. 
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The value of any particular club to 
any child lies not so much in the visible 
activities of the club as in the child’s 
reactions to them and the place of 
these reactions in his life. For instance, 
a timid child may gain the self-confi- 
dence he needs from engaging with his 
clubmates in pitched battles against a 
common foe. Another child who tends 
toward dishonesty may have this trait 
intensified and prolonged by the senti- 
mental hypocrisy of a club program 
that is little more than a smug as- 
sumption of superiority based on a 
wordy pretense of altruism. 

One can but study the child and the 
club and the effect of the one on the 
other to try to get an inkling of what 
happens when a child joins a club. It 
may be that an aggressive child will 
be so impatient with his club, once he 
finds out what it is really like, that he 
will not rest until he has either 
changed its character or disrupted the 
club and formed a different one. Some 
children who are strong individualists 
may not be able to endure any of the 
ordinary forms of club life, any more 
than can their elders of similar type. 
These children may be contented alone 
or in freer association with their fel- 
lows; they may enjoy running a club 
to suit themselves; or they may hap- 
pily link themselves with a loosely knit 
organization that has few definite 
rules. Other children may be thought 
of as “joiners,” like their adult pro- 
totype. These—usually extraverts— 
iike to be told what to do and when 
to do it; are happiest when in a crowd; 
prefer group action; gladly fill their 
days with routine gatherings, espe- 
cially those which include plenty of 
bodily action. 

The heaviest burden of club life falls 
on those who are coerced—by the mob- 
pressure of friends and schoolmates, 
or by the salesmanship of managing 
adults interested in putting across a 
pet project—into taking on more club 
life than they can stand. When a child 
complains of his social engagements 
and wants to drop some, he should not 
be teased into continuing them against 
his better judgment. The idea that one 
is weak-kneed if one drops what one 
has undertaken may as well be dis- 
carded first as last. 

His own group may mean a great 
deal to the child in overcoming his 
feeling of helplessness before the 
mighty powers of adults. Since in- 
feriority feeling is responsible for such 
a large proportion of misconduct, it 
is plain that the consciousness of 
strength that comes from cooperation 
can be an asset. Whether it is, in in- 
dividual cases, depends on the group’s 
leading spirit. In the hands of a bully 
driven by inferiority feeling, the group 
may easily run to misbehavior of one 
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sort or another sometimes serious. 

The child-run club is apt to be a 
more vital factor in the life of its 
members than the adult-sponsored or- 
ganization—for good or ill, according 
to its make-up and circumstances. The 
warlike boys who stage make-believe 
hold-ups, unknown to their professor 
fathers, are probably in no great dan- 





1. Why do children enjoy joining 
clubs ? 

2. How soon do children show interest 
in forming gangs, clubs, and other 
organizations ? 

38. How can the parent find out 
whether a club is good or bad for 
a child? 

4. What happens to the child who 
never has a chance to join an or- 
ganization ? 

. What are the problems that arise 
from children’s clubs in the coun- 
try? In the city? How can these 
be met? Can they be forestalled? 
6. What are the advantages and dis- 

advantages of such organizations 
as Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, etc. ? 

7. How can one help girls or boys to 
find desirable goals for their self- 
made clubs ? 

8. Tell of adult tactics successful in 
substituting wholesome for wun- 
wholesome club leadership. De- 
scribe dangerous types of adult 
club leaders. 

9. What are some of the errors in 
technic and errors in purpose that 
adults fall into in trying to man- 
age children’s clubs? 

10. What are some of the values and 
hazards of clubs to which both 
boys and girls belong ? 

11. Discuss the effects on the person- 
ality development of some adult of 
his or her childhood club life. 

12. Give divergences in parental poli- 
cies regarding their children’s go- 
ing out at night. What are the ap- 
parent results ? 

13. What do you consider an ideal pro- 
gram of night hours for children? 

14. Formulate’ practical programs 
concerning the night life of chil- 
dren of different ages and circum- 
stances in your community. 


Or 





ger of becoming juvenile delinquents, 
even though their last raid was taken 
seriously by the victim of their wooden 
guns who flied leaving them with an 
unwanted wallet. Another group, more 
circumscribed in its recreational pos- 
sibilities, might be more obviously 
playing with fire in following up such 
an interest. 

In either group it is the disposition 


and accumulated experiences of the 
individual child that determine the 
effect on him of the club’s activities, 
One who gets on well with his fellows 
and is neither in trouble at school nor 
hurt by overattention or neglect at 
home can usually weather any ordi- 
nary squall. It is the leadership of an 
unhappy or spoiled personality that is 
risky. The much older child is a ques- 
tionable leader as he is often forced to 
seek the company of younger children 
because of personality traits that are 
not tolerated by children his age. He 
may be dull or a coward-bully, or so 
self-centered as to enjoy getting other 
people into trouble, or a glutton for 
power because of hidden inferiority 
feeling. 

When a child’s club life seems to be 
harming him, as evidenced by signs of 
worry, chronic unhappiness, nervous- 
ness, the parent can gradually help 
him to develop competing interests, 
so that the child may be in a position 
to re-evaluate or forget his zeal for 
this particular form of club life. One 
has to distinguish between the per- 
sistent ill effects of an unsuitable club 
and the temporary uneasiness which 
the most desirable club may produce 
in an overprotected child who dislikes 
the democracy of any social environ- 
ment which does not grant him special 
privileges. The home-loving, retreat- 
ing child needs the very thing club 
life has to offer him—an education in 
self-sufficiency. 

Parents who are looking for straws 
to show which way the wind blows 
have to remember that the child’s 
casual statements, and even his boasts 
of club doings (perhaps crudely cam- 
ouflaged by being indefinitely as- 
signed to ‘‘a bunch of boys’’) are fre- 
quently made as feelers to draw out 
illuminating comments. Although un- 
certain whether to join unreservedly 
in the doings of his club members, he 
is determined not to ask outright for 
parental approval or disapproval since 
he intends to make his own decision as 
to what he will do. 


GOING OUT NIGHTS 


Night life is one of the topics sure 
to come up in this child-parent inter- 
change of ideas. Another child or 
group is quoted as going out nights, 
and staying rather late, while the 
parent’s surprise or indifference is 
noted. These stories lose nothing in 
the telling, for both the child who was 
out at night and the one who is repeat- 
ing the tale find exaggeration easy. 
Like © rest of the world, parents are 
incline.. to follow each other; but 
when they depend on children’s re- 
ports of the policies of other parents 
they are doubly blinded. Each mother 
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may fervently wish to maintain high 
standards, but she may be so suscepti- 
ple to her child’s “all the others do” 
that she gives in “just this once,” and 
is then herself used to coerce some 
other parent into line. 

A flat policy of no mid-week eve- 
nings out, Fridays and Saturdays only 
after the age of twelve, and then only 
until a reasonable hour—or some 
other equally definite even if more 
stringent regulation—is far easier to 
maintain than a series of skirmishes 
on each new issue. ‘“‘Such a good movie, 
and I can’t go this afternoon because 
I have my music lesson. May I go to- 
night? I’m the only one in my room 
that’s never been at night.” Or, if 
movies are frowned upon, the child 
may work up quite a bit of enthusiasm 
over a concert, recital, lecture, or other 
evening engagement likely to strike 
his parent as “worth while.” He may 
not be conscious of self-deception, for 
he may want both to hear or see what 
is to be offered and to go abroad after 
bedtime, adult-fashion. The question 
of what is worth while boils down to 
whether a child is in a physical condi- 
tion that warrants the extra strain of 
loss of sleep. 

One could simply say that no child 
ought ever to keep evening engage- 
ments, since all children are chiefly 
concerned with growing and are al- 
ready subject to many unnatural de- 
mands because of the artificialities of 
modern life. But some children sleep 
late the morning after a late evening 
engagement, or go to sleep a little 
earlier for a number of nights after- 
ward, and children seem to differ in 
the amount of sleep they need much as 
adults do. Excessive activity as well 
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as irritability, pallor, loss of appetite, 
and sleeplessness are to be watched 
for as signs of overfatigue which de- 
fine the lateness of the hours a child 
is keeping. 

The subject matter of the evening 
engagements that appeal to a parent 
as desirable for his child is apt to 
represent a projection of unfulfilled 
parental wishes rather than a clear 
recognition of the child’s needs. The 
parent whose musical cravings were 
starved is liable to feel that musical 
treats are worth almost any price for 
his child. The child may respond out- 
wardly so as not to disappoint the 
parent, but be bored or repelled by an 
overdose of music which he is too tired 
to like. Another parent’s choice may 
run to informational evenings—special 
movies, lectures, or exhibits which are 
calculated to awaken and foster scien- 
tific interest but which may turn the 
child against such a development if 
he is not old enough to appreciate 
them. A third parent feels that the 
personally presented drama is recom- 
pense for considerable sacrifice, not 
seeing that his child is no more ready 
for the presentation of strong adult 
emotions than for the drinking of 
strong coffee. 

The child’s own interests and needs 
should determine the extent and kind 
of his night life, and it is no easy mat- 
ter to diagnose these correctly. If he 
lives in a barren environment, where 
dollar-chasing or grumbling seems to 
be the chief adult occupation, he may 
well catch at any chance for cultural 
education, even outside the hours of 
daylight. In backwoods hamlet or self- 
absorbed mill-town he may need the 
awakening of the traveling movie that 
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comes once a month to schoolhouse or 
warehouse, and the inspiration of a 
journeying children’s theater, if he is 
so lucky as to be reached by it twice 
a year. If he is a misfit in his own 
family, no matter where he lives, he. 
may be able to orient himself by ex- 
ploring the fringes of new fields of 
thought and feeling that may perhaps 
be available only in the evening hours 
of adult relaxation. If a child is 
possessed of a particularly strong in- 
terest of his own, he may profit from 
the chance to pursue it through the 
doings of others, if necessary, at the 
expense of sleep. 

Like medicine, night life for children 
is no blanket provision for vigorous 
growth. In certain cases, under care- 
ful supervision, it may be an advan- 
tage, but the burden of proof lies on 
the one who prescribes it. 
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The Miami sky line, as seen from Biscayne Bay, is one of the sights which delegates to the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers will see. 
Headquarters for the Convention will be at the Miami Biltmore Hotel. The dates—April 29- 


May 4. 
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GROWING PAINS 


“O 
UCH!” Little Nancy Rob- 


inson uncurled herself, slid off the 
couch where she had been reading, 
and stood rubbing the backs of her 
knees. 

“What’s the matter, Nancy?” I 
asked. 

“They ache so,” replied Nancy. 
“Mother says it’s growing pains. Do 
trees ache when they grow, Doctor?” 
she added. 

“Not that I know of,” said I, “and 
little girls ought not to ache either, 
but perhaps it’s because you like sit- 
ting on your feet so much, young lady. 
That’s not the way to grow straight 
like a tree, you know.” 

“No. Trees grow like this.” And 
Nancy stretched herself erect and 
spread her arms to represent branch- 
es. “And when the wind comes they 
go like this,” she continued, swaying 
gently from side to side. 

Just then her mother came in from 
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by S. J. Crumbine, M.D. 


the kitchen. ‘‘What’s this?” she asked. 
“A dancing lesson?” 

“Something of the sort,” I said, and 
we all laughed. 

Mrs. Robinson sent Nancy off to 
wash her hands for supper, and when 
the child had gone I asked Mrs. Rob- 
inson about the “growing pains.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, ““Nancy’s been 
complaining about them for some time 
now, especially when she gets up in 
the morning, but I haven’t paid much 
attention. She’ll outgrow them, won’t 
she, Doctor?” 

“Why should she?” I _ retorted. 
“Would you expect a child to ‘outgrow’ 
poor eyesight, or a weak heart?” 

Mrs. Robinson looked astounded. 

“My goodness, Doctor,’ she ex- 
claimed, “you don’t mean to tell me 
that growing pains are serious?” 

“Well,” I assured her, “they’re not 
a natural part of growth. Any pain is 
a sign that something’s wrong— 
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whether it’s serious or not. And so- 
called growing pains, more often than 
not, are likely to be due either to poor 
posture or to some toxic infection.” 

Mrs. Robinson subsided onto the 
nearest chair. ‘““My poor little Nancy!” 
she said. ‘“‘And here I’ve been thinking 
she was making a fuss about nothing. 
But, Doctor, what do you suppose is 
the cause? You said posture—’” 

“That may be the answer in Nancy’s 
case,” I told her, “because, if you’ve 
noticed, Nancy is very fond of sitting 
with her feet curled up under her. A 
position like that may well lead to 
strain on certain joints and muscles 
and tendons. I was just telling Nancy 
as much herself, and she was showing 
me how trees grow straight instead of 
all twisted up.” 

Mrs. Robinson smiled. ‘‘Nancy’ll re- 
member that,” she said, “and it will 
be easy to remind her to sit properly. 
But what if (Continued on page 43) 
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ee HY NOT ASK MORRIS?” 

writes an Illinois mother in 
response to the question in the De- 
cember issue: Morris Devine, aged 
sixteen, is not interested in his studies 
and wants to stop school. His teachers 
say he could make good grades if he 
wished; he gets along with the other 
boys and girls. “Likely as not,” she 
continues, “he will give you excuses 
and not reasons, but he may think they 
are reasons. If you talk them over with 
him, you may see for yourself hidden 
reasons which Morris cannot—or will 
not—express in words. It may be that 
he has never caught a vision of an 
interesting future and so he thinks, 
‘What’s the use?’ It is possible that he 
thinks he could get there more quickly 
if he did not have to bother with 
school.” 

This question was also discussed 
during a parent education conference 
at Savannah and nearly every one 
present knew of a similar case in 
which a boy or girl wanted to stop 
school. Several mentioned home 
causes, such as “no quiet place to 
study,” “too many interesting things 
going on,” “improper lighting,’ ‘‘no 
desk space,” and “not enough pri- 
vacy.”’ There were accounts of parents 
who were not interested in the school 
or in what the child accomplished; but 
there were even more statements such 
as, “Her parents expected too much 
of her and she became discouraged.” 

To the school fell its share of the 
responsibility also. ““A boy of seven- 
teen lost interest because he was not 
allowed to study dramatics, his sole 
interest.” Another boy “believed his 
teacher had been unfair to him.” A 
sixteen-year-old girl who wants to be 
a designer “cannot see why she should 
waste time on high school studies.” 

As might be expected, the need or 
desire for money contributed many of 
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IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 


Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


the causes. Some of the grounds men- 
tioned were: “Wants to get a job so 
he can have more spending money.” 
“He says he feels guilty asking his 
father for spending money.” ‘When 
boys this age fall in love they want 
money to spend on the girl.” 

Of course, marks and grade cards 
come up again and again during any 
discussion about children’s losing in- 
terest in school. But is it encouraging 
or discouraging to learn that too often 
adults are the offenders? To be sure, 
we are finding more and more people 
who believe that each child should be 
given opportunities to develop his own 
capacities; that he should compete 
against his own record; that he should 
be given a chance to succeed at some- 
thing. However, comments and letters 
indicate that there are still many 





LAVERNE DOESN’T 
GET ALONG WITH 
HER TEACHER 


Laverne Smith, aged eleven, has trou- 
ble with her teacher. She says that the 
teacher “Picks on” her; that she 
blames her for things the class does; 
that she does not give her the marks 
she deserves. 


Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your neighborhood, in your study 
group, or at your parent-teacher meet- 
ing, and tell us what causes you have 
found in similar cases? Send your let- 
ters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., be- 
fore February 10. They will be printed 
in the April issue. 
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cases where both parents and teachers 
compare one child with another or 
measure his achievements against 
those of a brother, a sister, or a friend. 

“So you are Mary’s sister,” says 
one teacher. “I hope you do as well as 
she did when she was in this grade.” 
Or, ‘“‘What’s this? All C’s! You are the 
first one in this family who failed to 
get on the honor roll.”” How long can 
we expect children or young people to 
be interested in something when they 
feel they never quite make the grade, 
never quite come up to expectations? 

What about the solutions? Some 
may be suggested in the causes of the 
problems. For example, if Morris’ par- 
ents find he has lost interest in his 
studies because he has too many out- 
side activities, they will not need to 
look further for the solution to their 
problem. 

One of the Savannah group told of 
a problem which solved itself. “My 
neighbor’s son wanted to quit school 
because he was ashamed of his clothes. 
His friends were all wealthier than he. 
Two years later he fell into a different 
group and now he is happy and con- 
tent to remain in school because his 
clothes are as good as theirs.” 

Let us remember that many children 
lose interest in school; lose interest for 
a short period without any one know- 
ing just what was the cause. And they 
regain this interest without any one 
having done anything about it or per- 
haps without any one knowing what 
brought about the change. However, 
some children continue disliking school 
or wanting to stop school. In these in- 
stances parents and teachers may be 
able to discover what has caused them 
to lose interest or to dislike school, 
and, by discovering the cause, they 
may be able to do something to help 
them over this phase of their school 
careers. 
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F SOMEONE 

were to accost 
you right now, and after a few per- 
tinent questions accuse you of spend- 
ing one-third of your life in an ineffi- 
cient, prodigal way, you would be 
highly indignant, wouldn’t you? Yet 
you are justly accused and guilty if 
you ever harbor or tolerate a can- 
tankerous bed. For the way in which 
you spend that one-third of your life, 
the time you should be in bed, so 
radically controls the other two-thirds 
that you must safeguard your sleep. 
It is priceless! 

But, you argue, I remain asleep all 
night in my present bed; why should 
I be so concerned? Well, even if you 
do, if you have to slide in and out of 
mattress hollows, fold up jack-knife 
fashion to avoid the lumps, or turn 
over to the musical accompaniment 
of a squeaky spring, you are not 
deriving the full benefaction of 
sleep that you require for health 
and vitality. For eminent contem- 


The open coil spring of good con- 
struction should have a steel frame 
and helical screw springs crossing 
diagonally 
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by Florence B. Terhune 


porary scientists have conclusively 
proved that it isn’t only how long you 
sleep that is important, but how well. 

Eight hours of sound, revitalizing 
sleep overcome the depredations of 
fatigue far more than even ten or 
twelve hours of fitful slumber. So if 
you are to awaken feeling enthusi- 
astically alive and ready for the ex- 
igencies of the day; if you are to ward 
off premature face wrinkles; if you are 
to direct your children’s good posture 
and your own; if you are to keep your 
children’s and your own dispositions 
cheerful—then you must plan for 
plenty of restorative sleep in sleep- 
inviting beds—at least eight hours for 
yourself and more for the children. 
Since, then, your family’s health is so 
directly dependent on the necessary 
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A Few Practieal Points on 


~/ An Important Subject ... 


SLEEP 


sleep in the right kind of bed, why not 
do your best to get it? 

In selecting the ideal bed for any 
one person, individual differences must 
obviously be recognized. A bed, for 
example, that completely relaxes a 
woman of 110 pounds may not afford 
adequate support for a man a hundred 
pounds heavier. And conversely, the 
firmer bed necessary for the stylish 
stout may not be resilient enough for 
the child, the very slim man, or the 
maiden. A bed should not be so downy 
soft as to practically envelope you, 
overheating your body and causing 
restlessness, nor should it be so hard 
as to retard relaxation. In other words, 
it must be “just right.” 

But regardless of weight, your ideal 
bed is of double size. Frequently, how- 


The one-piece spring unit used in 
the second type of innerspring mat- 
tress consists of fewer but stiffer 
coils linked together with wire heli- 
cals to form one large spring. From 
180 to 312 coils should be used. 
This type is stiffer and a firmer sup- 
port for the heavier person than the 
multiple unit mattress 
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ever, two such beds are not feasible 
in many of our homes where two peo- 
ple share the same room. So the next 
pest choice is the full-size twin bed— 
one requiring a thirty-nine-inch mat- 
tress. Whether you realize it or not, 
in a narrower bed you subconsciously 
entertain a fear of falling which 
causes muscular tension and interferes 
with relaxed sleep. 

In addition, after you have selected 
the right bed, go a step further by 
placing it so that the early morning 
sunlight does not shine into your face. 
The same goes for the street light, too. 
Though light may not waken you, it 
insidiously disturbs your sleep. Cool, 
soothing colors in a bedroom scheme 
of things are often a relief to high- 
tension nerves. If possible have your 
bedroom away from the din of the 
street. You may think that you can 
sleep well under the stress of noise, but 
actually its devitalizing effects on your 
body are startling. Thousands of dol- 
lars are spent yearly for sleep-inducing 
“night-caps’”’ when in many cases these 
same dollars could have been more 
wisely converted into a better bed in 
a room conducive to normal, healthy 
slumber. These are not mere idle gen- 
eralizations; they are proved facts re- 
sulting from years of scientific ex- 
periment on the subject of sleep. 

Bedding, however, is not the easiest 
item to buy wisely. For not all that is 
built for beauty is built for health and 
for rest. A fancy ticking hides much, 
and unless you see a cross-section of 
the merchandise, as shown in the bet- 
ter stores, you have no way of telling 
what is concealed within. 

Unfortunately there are no federal 
laws controlling the manufacture of 
bedding. Thirty-two states have some 
manner of legislation, but most of 
these laws are inadequate, and en- 
forcement slack and subject to fla- 
grant violation. The next time, for in- 
stance, that you hear rusty bells and 
indolent hoof beats, rush to your win- 
dow and watch your junkman as he 
passes by. The chances are that there 
will be an old mattress or two, a raggy 
comforter, and dirty rags on his load. 
Heaven knows whence they came or 
who has used them. Yet these same 
filthy materials, without any steriliza- 
tion, are on their way to new bedding 
glory. 

No sterilization? Why, no, how can 
you expect there to be? The junkman 
has sold his spoils to a cheap bedding 
factory for bargain merchandise. Ster- 
ilization and cleansing costs are pro- 
hibitive to bargain merchandise and 
the manufacturer has no scruples as 
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there are no laws enforced requiring it. 
Actually what happens is that these 
old, filthy materials are thrown into 
the shoddy picker—covers, dirt, and 
all—and after being ground up are 
ready to be exalted by a bright new 
ticking. And behold! Your bargain 
mattress is born. 

Aside from the health standpoint, 
when buying bedding think of the 
budget angle, too. Well-made bedding 
is always a more judicious investment. 
One good mattress and spring will out- 
last several inferior ones, in addition 
to the dividends of necessary, health- 
giving sleep. In the limited space al- 
lotted here it is not possible to give all 
the important facts about the different 
types of bedding, but the following 
outlines ought to be helpful. 


MATTRESSES 


IN SELECTING a mattress remem- 
ber that it should support the body 
without undue sagging. It should de- 
flect enough to conform to body con- 
tours, and yet be reasonably resilient 
and soft. 

Innerspring: Ninety per cent of the 
mattresses now being sold are of in- 
nerspring construction. This popular- 
ity is deserved because the innerspring 
construction is very resilient and read- 
ily conforms to the contours of the 
body. There are two types of inner- 
spring mattresses, however, the one 
being somewhat more expensive and 
more resilient than the other. 

Hair: Despite the popularity of the 
other types, hair is still believed by 
some to make the finest mattress. Hair 
gives enduring service; it is cool; and 
it can be as luxurious or as firm as 
you like, depending upon the amount 
and kind of hair used. Government in- 
spected South American hair is con- 
sidered best, and a mixture of mane 
and tail hair, the larger proportion be- 
ing mane, is the most comfortable for 
the average person. 

Cotton and Cotton-felt: The finest 
grades of cotton mattresses are made 
from Peruvian, Chinese, or long staple 
domestic cottons suitable for spinning. 
These fine grades of cotton are never 
sold in a mattress without being felted 
—that process which picks the cotton 
fibers apart, combs and smooths them 
into layers which are compressed to 
form felt. A mattress labeled just “‘cot- 
ton” is the poorest grade, it has not 
been felted and comes in the category 
of bargain merchandise to be avoided. 
It readily lumps and is extremely un- 
comfortable. 

The quality of a felt mattress, of 
course, depends upon the quality of the 
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cotton. A felt mattress is warmer than 
hair. Teamed with a box spring it is 
resilient but firm, without the vibrancy 
of the innerspring mattress, and a 
combination liked by many. It is less 
expensive than hair and has a good- 
wearing record. 

Kapok: A soft, floss-like substance 
that grows and is not, as some believe, 
manufactured. The best kapok comes 
from the Dutch East Indies. Kapok is 
non-absorbent and is popular for warm 
or damp climates and camp life. It 
makes fine life-savers. Medicinally it 
is the bedding for many asthma pa- 
tients. Frequent sunning and airing 
keep it buoyant, but the kapok fibers 
are brittle and will not wear as long 
as other mattresses. The price is com- 
paratively cheaper. 


SPRINGS 


THE mattress usually receives the 
greater glory but the spring should 
share the honors equally. Select a 
spring that will hold your mattress 
level, permitting no sagging when the 
bed is occupied. When you try it with- 
out the mattress it should not com- 
press by more than half its own depth. 
There should be no side sway or 
trembling to rock you after each 
turn. If you can force it sideways 
by more than an inch your bed is too 
“nervous.” 

Box Spring: The box spring out- 
shines all others. It costs no more than 
other types of springs of equally fine 
construction. When custom-made to 
your individual needs it merits your 
first consideration. It is adaptable to 
the mattress of your preference. When 
used with hair, felt, or kapok mattress 
the box spring should be of softer con- 
struction than when used with the 
more resilient innerspring mattress. 

Coil Spring: The open coil spring is 
more yielding to body pressure and 
more springy. The coils are usually 
spiral and from ninety to ninety-nine 
is the accepted number for the full- 
size bed. When an open coil spring has 
a steel frame and helical screw springs 
crossing diagonally to hold the coils 
in place it has the earmarks of good 
construction. 

Miscellaneous Springs: Because of 
the distinct advantages afforded by the 
box and coil spring, very few flat 
springs are used, such as the steel 
ribbon, linked wire, or continuously 
intersecting helical screw springs. 

And regardless of the kind of pillow 
you select to complete your ideal bed, 
demand washed and sterilized feath- 
ers. 

And a very good night to you! 
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IN DECORATION 


by Elsie K. Chamberlain 


S February comes along, we all 
begin to think of Valentine and 
Washington’s birthday parties. These 
bring with them flaming red hearts and 
bright red cherries, not to mention 
the little red hatchets. February seems 
to be the month for red in party deco- 
ration even more these days than at 
Christmas time, when blue and silver 
now appear to occupy the most im- 
portant place. 

Most people enjoy red, whether used 
in costume or in house furnishings. 
However, there is a large group which 
is afraid of this warm and glowing col- 
or. Perhaps that is a traditional feeling 
inherited from our Puritan ancestry, 
from a time when it was considered 
practically immoral for a grown wo- 
man to wear a red dress. She was 
branded! Today we know that red is 
one of the nicest colors for white- 
haired women. 

But isn’t it too bad that we don’t 
all mean the same thing when we say 
the word red? Just now as I wrote the 
word red in connection with the gray- 
haired, elderly woman, I thought of 
a lovely wine red, not too dark, lean- 
ing a little toward the raspberry which 
is so becoming to almost every one. 
You perhaps thought of a flaming 
scarlet. What a vast difference be- 
tween these two shades, and only one 
little word to name that color. We 
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need a new color vocabulary, one 
which is common to us all, not just 
words like henna, wine, tomato, rust, 
terra cotta, scarlet, cerise, crimson, 
maroon. All of these mean reds and 
they all mean different reds to each 
person. If, however, we talk about reds 
which are, let us say, rather dark in 
tone and not at all brilliant but rather 
dull, or of reds that are light in tone 
and still not brilliant, but soft, we 
may be able to arrive at some common 
meeting-ground. 

But what I started to write about 
was the use of red in decoration. Is it 
possible? Is it wise ? How much should 
be used? This year one of the very 
smart shops in New York shows a 
room decorated entirely in red. It 
shows a living room which might have 
come from a Cape Cod cottage, with 
a white wainscoting about a third of 
the distance to the ceiling. Above this 
wainscoting the walls have a red pat- 
terned paper and the chintz curtains at 
the windows are in pattern with the 
wall paper. This makes a beautiful 
and interesting effect but one which 
might become fatiguing. 

One of the color schemes which has 
been popular for the last two years is 
the red, white, and blue scheme. This 
is not nearly so sharp and unpleasant 
as it sounds. One of the rooms to adopt 
this scheme was decorated in the fol- 


lowing manner: a wall paper with a 
white background on which was a 
small red conventional figure, a soft 
blue rug on the floor, and maple fur- 
niture. There were ruffled white muslin 
curtains at the windows, overdraperies 
of chintz patterned in red and white 
and edged with blue ball fringe. On 
the beds were blue hand-woven cover- 
lets. White lamps on the dresser, edged 
with a little red moss fringe, com- 
pleted this quite charming room. 
The other day I saw a hooked rug 
which was to go into a beautiful pale 
beige, almost parchment color, bed- 
room. The rug was an astonishing af- 
fair—parchment color as to back- 
ground with a curious sprawling pat- 
tern in a rich, soft red. This, placed 
in front of the fireplace, with a pair 
of red Chinese lacquered vases on each 
side of the mantel and a repetition of 
the color in perfume bottles on the 
dressing table at the other side of the 
room, was quite sufficient. It is better 
to use red sparingly than with too 
lavish a hand. A pretty good rule to 
remember is: The brighter the color, 
the less of it we use. Another warn- 
ing which we might well heed is this 
one: Never use a single spot of very 
brilliant color in your composition. Al- 
ways repeat it in a lesser area some- 
where else so that you will get a bit of 
rhythm or movement in the design. 
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As an illustration of this: A girl wear- 
ing a red hat will be charmingly 
dressed if she repeats this red with 
pracelet, handkerchief, scarf, or bag, 
as she chooses; but she should not use 
all of them at once! 


FABRICS AND WHAT TO EXPECT 
OF THEM 


What we expect of fabrics is very 
often the last thing we receive. You 
never know today whether your dress 
is going to shrink ten inches or two 
when it takes its first trip to the clean- 
ers, or become limp the first time you 
wash it, or give you an astonishingly 
large amount of wear and be entirely 
satisfactory. Sometimes the fabric you 
least expect to give you service is the 
most enduring. 

This is not quite so true of decora- 
tive fabrics as it is of dress materials. 
There are still a few good old “stand- 
bys” that we can rely on for wear. 
You know that if you have your daven- 
port or chair covered with an excel- 
lent quality of linen velour you are 
going to get a good twenty years of 
wear out of it anyway. And, barring 
moths, your wool frieze is practically 
indestructible. A heavy quality of cot- 
ton corduroy is another excellent ma- 
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terial from the point of view of wear. 
A fine grade of wool tapestry some- 
times gives most satisfactory service. 
The lovely silk damasks you must plan 
on renewing fairly soon. And a chair 
upholstered in chintz is rather a short- 
lived affair. If you want a chintz on 
your chairs, you will do well to have 
slip covers made of an unglazed fab- 
ric. You may lose the glaze anyway 
the first time a glazed chintz has to 
be cleaned. It is an excellent idea to 
have some extra material so that you 
can put a new piece on the arm where 
the wear comes. Cotton materials, ex- 
cept the darker colored velveteens and 
the corduroys, show soil easily, and 
while there are new shampoos for fur- 
niture in the market it is rather a diffi- 
cult task to keep permanent furniture 
coverings of cotton looking fresh. 
For window draperies, your range 
is much greater. If you buy good hand- 
blocked linen draperies and line them 
correctly, you will find that they will 
serve a great many years. In fact, a 
good quality of chintz has been known 
to do yeoman service. Don’t expect 
these fabrics, however, to give you the 
best of wear unless they are lined. In 
fact, an interesting example of this 
came to my attention this year. Three 





years ago, two people bought a piece 
of chintz to be made into window 
draperies for two houses in the same 
city having practically the same ex- 
posure. This year, one piece of chintz 
was entirely gone, having faded badly, 
and the other one was as good as it 
was the day it was first put up. In the 
first instance the curtains had not 
been lined, and in the second, a sateen 
lining was used. If you wish to use 
silk at the window, be careful to pro- 
tect it from the sun. Silk draperies al- 
ways used to be lined and interlined, 
too, to keep the sun from rotting the 
fiber. 

The increased use of rayon in drap- 
ery materials is a distinct help as far 
as wearing quality is concerned. Some 
of these new materials will outwear 
silks to a marked degree. They are 
extremely beautiful and offer a re- 
markably large variety of texture, col- 
or, and pattern. Don’t turn up your 
nose at rayon, especially for window 
draperies. Learn how to treat it, how- 
ever, and don’t expect a rayon glass 
curtain to stand a hot iron or a sud- 
den sharp jerk when wet, as many 
of the rayon fibers become weak and 
tear quite easily under these circum- 
stances. 


Citrus Fruits for Children and Adults 


Nor SO LONG AGO lemons, oranges, 
and grapefruit were luxuries for the 
few. Now they are considered almost 
necessities for the many if we are to 
have a good winter diet in the North 
where most other kinds of fresh fruit 
are scarce. Once you could buy them 
only in the markets of big cities. Now 
they are sold almost everywhere in the 
United States. 

Why are these juicy near-tropical 
fruits so important? For their vita- 
min C, which is one of the necessaries 
of human life. Many foods contain this 
vitamin, but many of them lose much 
of it when they are cooked, says the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
citrus fruits, however, score on two 
points—they are the richest source 
of vitamin C we have, and are com- 
monly used without cooking. Toma- 
toes, the next richest source of vitamin 
C, are a cheaper source as a rule, and 
can be used instead, either fresh or 
canned. But this is the time of year 
when we can perhaps afford to draw 
upon both sources, for citrus fruits are 
at their best and, for the most part, 


their cheapest in most of our markets. 

Lemons were the first fruits whose 
vitamin C value was appreciated— 
though nobody knew it was vitamin 
C. What they did know was that these 
fruits would prevent scurvy, a disease 
which was the curse of armies and 
navies, the sailors on merchant ships, 
and all people who were short of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. Now we know 
it is the vitamin C they contain which 
makes those foods so useful in pre- 
venting the more common symptoms 
which are a mild stage of this disease. 
Nutritionists tell us that lemons, 
oranges, and grapefruit are about 
equally good for this. And they add 
that one good-sized lemon, or a me- 
dium-sized orange, or half a small 
grapefruit is the least you can de- 
pend upon for a day’s supply of vita- 
min C. More vitamin C is better, and 
you can get it from these or other 
fruits and vegetables, especially raw 
salads. 

To get the most of its vitamin C 
from any food, however, you must use 
it fresh. For lemonade or orange juice, 
or for a fruit juice cocktail, squeeze 
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your fruit just before you use it. Vita- 
min C is lost by exposure to the air, 
and orange juice, as you may have no- 
ticed, changes flavor if you let it stand, 
even in the refrigerator overnight, un- 
less it is tightly covered. 

Lemons come to us chiefly from 
California, though you find Italian 
lemons on the markets in a few big 
eastern cities. California ships lemons 
every month of the year, but the heavi- 
est shipments come in the spring and 
summer. Our chief orange-growing 
states are Florida and California. 
From December until late spring the 
eastern markets get their biggest ship- 
ments of Florida oranges. California 
ships all the year round, California 
Valencias having the summer and 
early fall market to themselves. Ship- 
ments of California Navels begin early 
in November and reach their peak in 
April. 

Grapefruit comes from Florida, 
Texas, California, and Arizona. And 
of the citrus fruits, grapefruit alone 
comes on the market canned as well 
as fresh. The canned grapefruit and 
grapefruit (Continued on page 35) 
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Facing the Problems of Youth 


by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


probably having the hardest time 
of any generation of young people that 
we can remember. The other afternoon 
I went to a meeting where I heard 
young people saying certain things 
which should give pause to us as 
teachers and as parents, because the 
world by which they are so bewil- 
dered is a world which we have tol- 
erated. (We are apt to say that it is 
a world for which we are responsible, 
but it is not really that, because it is 
a world which has been built up by 
many generations. But we have tol- 
erated it.) 

When a group of young people rep- 
resenting colleges, labor groups, and 
various character-building organiza- 
tions tell us, for example, that their 
teachers urge them to live up to cer- 
tain ethical standards, and then tell 
them, almost in the same breath, that 
they will find these standards impos- 
sible to live up to in practical life, we 
cannot wonder that the youngsters are 
bewildered. They tell us, further, that 
when they have gone out into the world 
of making a living, they have some- 
times found it impossible to keep a 
job, secured perhaps with great diffi- 
culty, if they attempted to live up to 
the standards they had been taught. 
One of them said that he thought per- 
haps it was going to be necessary to 
become like the older people that he 
knew, but that he didn’t want to if he 
could help it; he felt something should 
be done to make it unnecessary for 
youth to come down, as he considered 
it, to the level of the older people of 
today. These are serious indictments. 

Unless teachers and parents—and 
I have always thought this the most 
important combination in the country 
—can get together and work for the 
same ends, we are never going to suc- 
ceed in giving these young people what 
they should have. There are innumer- 
able questions which bear upon their 
ability to earn a living. That I am not 
even going to touch on here. But there 
are questions which bear upon the 
building of character which I think can 
be resolved only through the close 
working together of teachers and 
parents, and I think that this building 
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cave youth of today is 


of character is more important than 
knowledge, more important even than 
the equipment which we give our chil- 
dren for earning a living, because if 
they have the right kind of character 
the other things will come—they will 
find for themselves the answers to 
other questions. 

Education today is not purely a 
question of the education of youth; it 
is a question of the education of 
parents, because so many parents, I 
find, have lost their hold on their chil- 
dren. One reason for this is that they 
insist on laying down the law without 
allowing a free intellectual interchange 
of ideas between themselves and the 
younger generation. I believe that as 
we grow older we gain some wisdom, 
but I do not believe that we can take 
it for granted that our wisdom will be 
accepted by the younger generation. 
We have to be prepared to put our 
thinking across to them. We cannot 
simply expect them to say, “Our older 
people have had experience and they 
have proved to themselves certain 
things, therefore they are right.’”’ That 
isn’t the way the best kind of young 
people think. They want to experience 
for themselves. I find they are per- 
fectly willing to talk to older people, 
but they don’t want to talk to older 
people who are shocked by their ideas, 
nor do they want to talk to older peo- 
ple who are not realistic. 

We might just as well accept things 
which are facts as facts and not try 
to imagine that the world is different, 
more like what we idealized in the 
past. I had a letter just the other day 
from a mother who told me that she 
had brought up several daughters, and 
that they never did certain things 
which are very common today among 
young people. She was sure that if 
we never countenanced or spoke of 
certain things in our homes our chil- 
dren would never do those things. 
Well, it just so happens that I have a 
number of boys and they happen to 
know this mother’s girls. I have, there- 
fore, seen a good deal of them, and 
they did every single thing that their 
mother told me they never did. I think 
it would have been far better if she 
had established a type of genuine re- 
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lationship with her children which 
would have allowed them to be honest 
with her. Then she would have had 
an opportunity to put across her own 
ideas with some kind of hope that they 
would at least be considered. 

But if the relationship is such that 
youth has no desire to talk to older 
people, then, I think, it is entirely im- 
possible to help the youth of today— 
and they need help badly. I think they 
are very glad to have it, too, when it 
is given in a spirit of helpfulness, not 
self-righteousness. We don’t need to 
idealize things that are past; they look 
glamorous, but perhaps they were not 
so glamorous when we really lived 
through them. 

My own feeling would be that the 
most important education is the edu- 
cation which will enable us, both in 
our homes and in our schools, to un- 
derstand the real problems that our 
children have to meet today. It is easy 
enough to impart book knowledge, but 
it is not so easy to build up the rela- 
tionship between youth and older peo- 
ple which is essential to the working 
out of their problems—very difficult 
problems on which young people need 
our leadership and our understanding. 

We cannot pass over the fact that 
the world is a hard world for youth 
and that so far we have not really 
given their problems as much atten- 
tion as we should. We smile—I smiled 
myself the other day when one young 
boy said that he hoped to go in and 
clean up politics. Politics need to be 
cleaned up, of course. Everything that 
is human needs that particular kind 
of enthusiasm. But we older people 
know that we don’t always succeed as 
easily as these young ones think they 
can. Yet I doubt if we should smile. 
I think that we should welcome their 
help, and find places where this tre- 
mendous energy that is in youth—if it 
cannot be used immediately in making 
a living—may at least be used where 
it is so greatly needed today. 

I should like to leave with you this 
one idea which I have been thinking 
about a great deal of late: the neces- 
sity for us as parents, as teachers, as 
older people, to put our minds on the 
problems of youth, to face realities, to 
face the world as it is and the lives 
that they have to live—not as we wish 
they were, but as they are—and, hav- 
ing done that, to give our sympathetic 
help in every way that we can. 
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TEAM WORK BETWEEN 
HOME AND SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 14) 


of all that is sane and new. But they 
fear—and the fear is justified—that 
they may be led along treacherous 
pathways. It is, in my opinion, one of 
the tasks of the school to help them 
to avoid such disaster. And the an- 
swer lies in the closer contact, call it 
parent education or what you will, of 
definitely organized, teacher-directed 
meetings to assure transfer of class- 
room teaching regularly and con- 
stantly into the homes. 


New school plans are being advo- 
cated to house education for children, 
and also for adults of all ages; to house 
the libraries, those collections of books 
from which young and old must seek 
further knowledge and entertainment; 
and finally, to house the recreation 
programs as well. The whole trend is 
to pool the community educational 
and recreational resources, cut out 
duplication, widen service. The whole 
community, like the whole child, is 
the new picture, not a collection of 
dissections, however cleverly dis- 
played. 

In brief, the result will be that the 


school will educate both child and par- 
ent. And—the thought gives every 
educator joy—the parent will educate 
the school. Then we'll get somewhere 
with education—in health or in any- 
thing else. 

Nor is this all. Have you been read- 
ing about this wonderful new work in 
guidance in individual development ? 
Herein lies, I believe, the opportunity 
of the ages for developing each child 
to his or her individual optimum. And 
the very essence of guidance is team- 
work—by the biggest, cleverest, and 
best-brained team that ever served 
His Majesty, the Growing Child. 


it’s UP TO US 


What Children Do 


By Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 
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Father: “See what the stork left for us, Thelma. You’ll not 
be Mother’s baby any more.” 














Father: *“‘Now you have a baby sister too, Anne. Won’t you 


have fun helping take care of her?” 


Anne will be happier with her baby sister 


Because 


Her parents have talked with her about “our baby when it comes,” and she 


has been looking forward to the time when it arrives. Thelma, the center of 


her family’s attention for three long years, suddenly and unexpectedly finds 


a new baby usurping the center of her universe. She feels bewildered, shut 


out; she is unhappy. Jealousy and resentment toward the baby who caused 


this unhappiness are apt to follow. Anne, through preparation before the baby 


arrives, and through careful and sympathetic understanding afterward, is 


happy in the new importance she feels in the household as “older sister.” 
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A DREAM COME TRUE 
Arkansas 

Many years ago a small group of 
women in the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of the Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
high school had dreams of buying land 
and equipping it for a community play- 
ground. Although the task seemed in- 
surmountable, it was decided to buy 
six acres of land at a cost of $2,500. 
After struggling for several years and 
reducing the debt to $1,500, the Fi- 
nance committee was successful in 
getting a $2,000 award in August, 1927, 
from the Harmon Foundation. The 
next step was to make a citywide drive 
for funds to improve and equip the 
grounds; over $1,100 was raised. 

In 1930 the Lions Club of the city 
became interested in a project to build 
a house of native stone on the field. 
They agreed to share one-third of the 
cost of erection and the school board 
and Harmon Playfield Association as- 
sumed two-thirds. The house, which 
provides instruction, shower, locker, 
and rest rooms, was built at a cost of 
over $2,500 and was named Lions Club 
Field House. 

In the summer of 1934, through the 
earnest and untiring efforts of the 
mayor and the city superintendent of 
schools, an FERA government project 
was secured. With this help a wire 
fence was built around the entire play- 
field, the draining and landscaping of 
grounds were completed, and the 
grounds were further beautified with 
grass, flowers, shrubbery, and trees. 

Dated newspaper clippings and pic- 
tures submitted to the Harmon Foun- 
dation and entered in the national con- 
test for improved Harmon Playfields 
were the means of securing two prize 
awards amounting to $150. 

During the summer months each 
year an outdoor vacation school is held 
under the direction of trained super- 
visors. Intramural games, handicraft 
work, plays, and other activities keep 
the children happy and busy. The aver- 
age daily attendance has exceeded two 
hundred. The last three years the Har- 
mon Playfield Association, as a par- 
ticipating agent, has received funds 
through the Community Chest to pro- 
vide supervision for the summer vaca- 
tion play school. 

The football field, with bleachers 
seating nearly a thousand people, is 
one of the finest high school fields in 
the state, and the high school football 
team is one of the strongest in this 
area. 
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Nature provided a magnificent asset 
in a broad, deep, and natural bowl 
formation which is located in the 
northwest part of the field. Here the 
thick scrub growth was cleared away, 
leaving a row of small shade trees 
around the rim of the bowl, in the bot- 
tom of which a beautiful sunken gar- 
den was built. A rock pool with a 
fountain fed by a natural spring was 
made the center attraction of the bowl. 
Radiating from the pool, walks were 
laid with beautiful flower beds between 
them. In among the trees and flowers, 
rock seats were placed for the con- 
venience of the parents who come for 
picnics or who accompany their chil- 
dren for play hours. The sunken gar- 
den is a spot of beauty which attracts 
the attention of all visitors and gives 
much joy. 

With the beautiful misty-blue Ozark 
Mountains as a background, the gor- 
geous maple, elm, and oak trees flank 
the western half of the field and afford 
shade for the small children at play. 
A small stream fed by a natural spring 
runs through this shaded area and 
rustic bridges span the stream. 

The playground is a popular place. 
It is in continuous use. It is the scene 
of Sunday school picnics, and the out- 
door activities of civic and social clubs, 
schools, and Scout organizations. It 
not only affords a beautiful setting 
but it is equipped with tennis courts, 
swings, slides, a merry-go-round, see- 
saws, an outdoor furnace, and a ball 
ground, that amusements may be fur- 
nished for children and adults. 

At present the grounds and equip- 
ment represent an investment of ap- 
proximately $13,000. The members of 
the Fayetteville parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are very proud of this perma- 
nent memorial to the children of the 
city—MrRs. CHARLES M. REINOEHL, 
Chairman of the Harmon Playfield 
Association, Fayetteville. 





The Home Economics Building at 
Oregon State College 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ADVOCATES 
HIGH SCHOOL P. T. A. 
South Carolina 
The high school principal needs the 
parent-teacher association. If he fails 
to promote this organization, he neg- 
lects a rare opportunity to enlist the 
aid of one of the most useful and 
progressive movements of this genera- 
tion. The program of the association 
offers abundant opportunities to as- 
sist in solving many serious secondary 

school problems. 

First, the P. T. A. is potentially a 
valuable ally in the high school’s public 
relations program. Through its study 
groups and its programs for the educa- 
tion of the public the P. T. A. can aid 
materially in giving out correct infor- 
mation about the value of high schools 
in a democratic society. Parents can be 
brought to see the needs of the mod- 
ern public secondary school with its 
shops, laboratories, cafeterias, libra- 
ries, playing fields, etc. 

Second, the greatest interest in the 
school is manifested by parents of 
children in the beginning grades when 
there is much to be done to secure the 
correct start for entering pupils. But 
there is little danger that these chil- 
dren will drop out of school in the 
early years. However, the real prob- 
lems of adjustment begin to develop 
not in the elementary school but in 
the eighth and ninth grades. Not only 
do the pupils begin to lose interest in 
their work, but the parents at this 
stage also begin to lose contact with 
the school. In order to hold these ado- 
lescents during these years that they 
may be guided and adjusted to the 
high school’s expanding program, 
there is dire need for teachers and 
parents to work in close cooperation. 
The P. T. A. helps to foster these re- 
lations. 

Third, the association renders in- 
valuable service through its Welfare 
committee. Assistance is needed dur- 
ing the depression in supplying text- 
books, clothing, and many extra fees 
to those who are deserving, but whose 
parents are unable to provide these 
necessities. The longer high school day 
makes it imperative to provide free 
lunches for the needy and additional 
help in the lunch room. Support is also 
needed for the library of the modern 
high school. Again the P. T. A. comes 
to our rescue. 

Fourth, in sponsoring social affairs, 
in the encouragement of auxiliary 
agencies such as Boy Scouts, Girl Re- 
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serves, 4-H Clubs, and in promoting 
worthwhile leisure-time activities, the 
parent-teacher association can give 
much needed assistance. 

Fifth, one of the most useful P. T. A. 


developments is the parent-teacher 
conference for the study of school 
problems. Conference groups may at- 
tack such problems as home study, 
guidance, and life adjustments. Take, 
for example, the home study problem. 
A joint investigation by parents and 
teachers may eliminate conflict and 
misunderstanding, and at the same 
time the quality of school work can 
be improved materially. 

It is said that increasing coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times. 
A speaker at the World Conference 
at Dublin stated that the face of the 
world might be changed in twenty 
years if parents and teachers could 
properly discuss together these prob- 
lems of the school. In the program of 
the parent-teacher association, as out- 
lined by the National Congress, we 
have this great opportunity.— GEORGE 
C. ROGERS, Principal, Memminger 
High School, Charleston. 


HIGH SCHOOL DORMITORIES 


Montana 


Because of the extreme drought con- 
ditions, an unusual number of pros- 
pective high school students applied 
for places to work for board and room 
in order to attend school this year. 
Since a sufficient number of places 
was not available, the county super- 
intendent of schools proposed a high 
school dormitory project for Dawson 
County to the State Administrator of 
FERA funds. 

A committee was formed which 
made application for food, mattresses, 
and salaries for two matrons and two 
cooks. Local authorities consented to 
furnish rent, heat, light, and water. 

On September 4, 1934, the govern- 
ment’s approval was received, and, 
since the project made _ possible 
further high school work for approxi- 
mately 100 students, there was great 
rejoicing. 

Dormitories in Glendive house forty- 
one boys and thirty-eight girls, while 
dormitories in Richey take care of 
seventeen boys and eleven girls. 

The parent-teacher association at 
Glendive voted to give any needed sup- 
port to the project. Already many 
members of the P. T. A. have offered 
and are already doing some construc- 
tive work along the line of developing 
the social life of the boys and girls at 
the dormitories. It is realized that this 
type of support is just as important 
as financial aid—-ANNA M. SCHULTZ, 
County Superintendent of 
Glendive. 


Schools, 


THE NATIONAL 
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EDUCATING FATHERS 


Texas 


The need for informed and interested 
fathers was very great in the parent- 
teacher association of the Henderson 
Independent School District, so the 
organization decided to put on a 
Fathers’ Night which would be in- 
structive but which would also afford 
plenty of fun and entertainment. 
The parents in attendance at the 
meeting, after an assembly at which 
there was group singing, attended 
classes of ten-minute periods which 
were held in the different classrooms 
by capable and interesting instructors. 
There was a class in national, state, 
and local parent-teacher work; one in 
information on the school curriculum 
and the object of the school program; 
and one on parent education. Each 





The Memorial Union at Oregon State 
College 


parent had to attend each class. After 
classes all reassembled in the audi- 
torium to take the examination. 

In one section parents were asked 
which of several statements dealing 
with membership figures of the na- 
tional, state, and local organizations 
were right. Next there was a true or 
false set of statements concerning the 
main purposes of the P. T. A. A yes or 
no group of statements followed, the 
answers to which gave a clear picture 
of the members and their participation 
in the association. Criticism of the 
organization was next asked for, and 
this was followed by a set of amusing 
questions about the school and the 
home. 

In the parent education section there 
was a revealing set of true or false 
statements and pertinent questions. 
One question asked for three reasons 
why there are more mothers enrolled 
in parent education classes than 
fathers, and some revealing answers 
were given. 

The evening proved so enjoyable to 
the fathers that they challenged the 
mothers to appear at a contest to be 
held on the next Fathers’ Night. At 
this the tabulated answers of the ex- 
amination will be given.—Mrs. LoIs 
POLLARD, Henderson. 
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HOME INTERESTS CONFERENCE 
Oregon 


Distinctive among state conferences of 
homemakers is the Home Interests 
Conference in Oregon, which attracts 
both rural and city women from every 
part of this large state. It combines 
training conferences with the usual 
features of annual Farm and Home 
Weeks held in many states. Every 
woman’s organization in the state is 
represented. Outstanding among them 
is the Oregon Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which this year, under the 
leadership of Mrs. William Kletzer, 
state president, will have a very im- 
portant share in the program. The con- 
ference this year will be held Febru- 
ary 12-16. 

Miss Alice Sowers, Specialist in 
Parent Education for the National 
Congress, will meet leaders daily 
throughout the week for conferences 
and instruction on study group or- 
ganization, programs, and methods. 
Only duly delegated members of 
parent-teacher associations and other 
organizations will attend these ses- 
sions. Miss Flora Thurston, head of 
child welfare and parent education at 
Oregon State College, will cooperate 
with Miss Sowers on the program. 
The leaders will be divided into two 
groups: those who have had consid- 
erable experience, and the representa- 
tives of organizations which wish 
to initiate a local program of parent 
education. At the final session Miss 
Sowers and Miss Thurston will discuss 
a state program of parent education 
in Oregon. 

Not unrelated to this aspect of the 
Home Interests Conference program is 
the recreational leadership training 
under the direction of a representative 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. This will include a daily school 
for a limited number of registered 
representatives. During the week eight 
counties will put on one-act plays 
which have been judged the best of 
plays given by various communities 
under the leadership of men and 
women residents in those communities 
who have had some training through 
the extension service. 

The cost for the week may be as 
low as $2.50, not including transporta- 
tion, due to the fact that the college 
makes available certain dormitories 
and also sets aside certain laboratories 
where women may cook. Every effort 
is made to keep the cost low in order 
to enable many people to attend the 
conference. 

All organizations meet for a final 
dinner at which they discuss problems 
of home interests upon which all 
should be working during the follow- 
ing year.—CLARIBEL NYE, State Lead- 
er of Home Economics Extension. 
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PERSEVERANCE BRINGS 
KINDERGARTEN 


Pennsylvania 


For several years our parent-teacher 
association had been trying to get a 
kindergarten in the McKinley School, 
but the school board had repeatedly 
told us that it had neither the funds to 
support kindergartens nor the neces- 
sary space for them in a great many of 
the township schools. Our school was 
an exception as it had an extra room. 

We interested faculty members of 
Temple University in our project, and 
they offered us some equipment which 
they were not using—tables, chairs, 
sand table, tool table, and building 
blocks. They offered to supply two stu- 
dent teachers if we would pay for their 
transportation. They promised to send 
a supervisor once a week to observe 
the work. 

The first year cost us about two 
hundred dollars, including some shelv- 
ing work, incidental supplies, and the 
teaching cost. Of the twenty children 
enrolled, seven paid ten dollars a term, 
and several paid twenty-five cents a 
week. Other bills were paid from the 
proceeds of a lawn supper. 

This year we are again carrying on 
and have one teacher for the entire year 
to whom we are paying a small sum 
each month, about equal to the trans- 
portation costs last year. This is an ad- 
vantage to her as well as to us, since 
she will have a year’s experience when 
she graduates from Temple in June. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the kindergarten will continue with suc- 
cess; many parents of children still too 
young for kindergarten are contribu- 
tors to it, in order to insure it for their 
children.—MkRs. ELIZABETH P. HOLMES, 
310 Wellington Road, Jenkintown. 


CHILDREN IN PAGEANT 
Chicago 


“The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment 

Before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment.” 


Such a moment is signaled once each 
month in our local school as pupils of 
designated grades appear in the stu- 
dent theater before their assembled 
parents. 

Plans for nine pageants are made at 
the first faculty meeting in September 
of each year and follow closely the 
civic drives and patriotic anniversaries 
observed in the regular school monthly 
assemblies listed in the superinten- 
dent’s bulletin. As prominent features 
in any annual survey we would find 
Constitution Day in September, Chi- 
cago and Columbus Days in October, 
Armistice and Thanksgiving Days in 
November, Christmas and New Year’s 
in December, Franklin’s birthday in 
January, Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
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birthdays in February, Easter Fes- 
tival in March or April, “Clean-Up” 
Civic Drive in April, Memorial Day in 
May, and Flag Day in June. With each 
of the pageants there would be in- 
cluded a presentation of some extra- 
curricular activity in the school, as, for 
instance, the class piano and violin 
demonstration, the tap-dancing group, 
the harmonica band, the orchestra, and 
the junior patrol, and each program 
would include, in correlation with the 
dramatization, features in music, 
graphic art, and physical education. 

At the close of our first teachers’ 
meeting each of the eighteen teachers 
is assigned responsibility for some par- 
ticular program with the assistance of 
one other instructor, and all of the 880 
pupils in the nine grades from kinder- 
garten through the eighth begin to an- 
ticipate the month which will bring 
their appearance before the parents. 

Dress rehearsals are given before 
the other children and their teachers, 
and the enthusiasm of the reception is 
always inspiring. 

As an integral unit of any modern 
activity school curriculum these 
pageants are of primary importance 
in developing initiative, self-expres- 
sion, and poise in the individual pupil 
and in stimulating high moral and 
civic resolve not only in the partici- 
pants but in observers as well. 

The remarkable membership of 720 
parents in a school of only 880 pupils 
attests the continuing interest in our 
parent-teacher association, and the 
forty-minute pupil program preceding 
the regular program certainly en- 
courages the large attendance at our 
meetings.— BEATRICE COLBY HYMAN, 
Principal, Leander Stone School, Chi- 
cago. 





The National Congress welcomes, 
with enthusiasm, the new secretary of 
the National Education Association, 
Mr. Willard E. Givens of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Our pleasure at his coming will 
ameliorate the regret of losing our 
pleasant contacts with Secretary Crab- 
tree, who has been our good friend for 
many years, but who is now retiring. 

Mr. Givens has had a long and help- 
ful experience with the parent-teacher 
movement, and had excellent associa- 
tions in the Oakland schools. He has 
been especially successful in interest- 
ing fathers in the movement, which is 
a hopeful sign of the times. 

We shall be happy in our closer rela- 
tions with the new secretary, because 
of his active parent-teacher connec- 
tions, his wide educational experience, 
his broad social viewpoint, and his de- 
lightful personality. 

—Mary L. LANGworRTHY 








CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 








Wruar About Marks and Promo- 
tions?” will be the subject of a pane] 
discussion under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at the Convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Nationa] 
Education Association, in Atlantic City, 
Wednesday, February 27, at 2:15 p. wy. 
Superintendents, teachers, and parents 
will make up the invited panel and 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy will preside. 
This is the Sixty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
and will open February 23, adjourning 
February 28. 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association will hold its Twentieth An- 
nual Convention in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 20-23. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Guidance at Work.” 


The program for the 39th Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, to be held in Mi- 
ami, Florida, April 29 to May 3, 1935, is 
rapidly nearing completion. The pre- 
liminary program will be distributed 
late this month. The theme of the Con- 
vention is “The Home—the Index of 
National Life.” 


The home of Dr. A. F. Harman, Fifth 
Vice-President, in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is only about an hour’s drive 
from Booker T. Washington’s famous 
Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Harman gra- 
ciously offers to arrange for parties 
driving through Montgomery on the 
way to Miami to visit the Institute. Dr. 
Harman knows Tuskegee intimately 
and a personally conducted tour, with 
him as guide, will be a rare privilege. 


Copies of radio talks which are be- 
ing given under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the University of Chicago 
over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s red network, each Thursday af- 
ternoon at 5 o’clock, Eastern Standard 
Time, may be secured from the Nation- 
al Office for 5 cents each. 


A seminar for field workers of the 
National Congress was conducted by 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy in December at 
the National Office. 


Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, associate 
editor of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MaGaAZINE, noted psychologist, and au- 
thor, was a popular speaker on four 
different occasions at the First Insti- 
tute on Parenthood and Home Rela- 
tions held under the direction of Presi- 
dent Earl S. Rudisill at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. The sessions, 
which were held morning, afternoon, 
and evening, drew capacity crowds. 


Miss Mary Bartelme, of Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, formerly Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the Congress Committee 
on Juvenile Protection. 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 








Citrus Fruits for 
Children and Adults 


(Continued from page 29) 
juice have practically the same vi- 
tamin value as the fresh. 

The big demand for lemons comes in 
summer for lemonade. But fresh lemon 
juice for flavoring is a joy to the cook 
at any time. She can use it, along with 
grated lemon peel, for flavoring all 
sorts of things—and since she can add 
the fresh juice after the other ingredi- 
ents are cooked, she doesn’t lose much 
vitamin value if the dish is served 
promptly. For that matter, what is 
petter with fish—-canned salmon es- 
pecially—than fresh lemon juice? 
What better for baked fish, or greens 
or carrots than lemon butter sauce, 
with or without chopped parsley? Or 
for salads, French dressing made with 
lemon juice, or lemon mayonnaise ? 

And who does not like lemon pie? 
You can make one without cooking 


the filling at all, if you blend 114 cups | 
(one 14-15 ounce can) of sweetened | 


condensed milk, 144 cup lemon juice, 
the grated rind of one lemon, the yolks 
of 2 eggs, and 2 tablespoons of granu- 
lated sugar, and then fill the already 
baked pie shell and top it with 
meringue. 

Oranges make one of the best of all 
flavorings, and you can use sections 
of fresh orange as well as juice in cake 
fillings or custards. The peel adds fia- 
vor as well as vitamin C. So the best 
way to get full value of your orange 
is to drink the juice or to eat the 
orange sections “as is” or in fruit 
cups, salads, or desserts, and use the 
peel for flavoring. 

Sometime try cranberry relish, 
which is really raw cranberries and 
oranges. To make it, grind up a pound 
of cranberries and one orange, rind 
and all. Add a cup of sugar and % 
teaspoon of salt, and there you have 
something extra nice for any dinner. 

An old-time orange dessert is am- 
brosia, “food for the gods,” as it really 
seemed in the days when oranges were 
rare. It is good today and fairly cheap 

made of sections of orange with 
slices of banana, sprinkled with shred- 
ded coconut. 

Half a grapefruit for breakfast, or 
to begin or end a lunch or dinner or 
supper, is one good way to get most 
of your vitamin C for the day. Salt 
the fruit a little if you find it too sharp. 
For a fruit cup or a salad, combine 


grapefruit with any other fruit, or 


use it by itself. And save the shells, 
cut them in strips, jelly them in sirup 
to make one of the best of sweets, in- 
expensive, and not difficult to pre- 
pare. 


WHEN coes « steer BREAK? 





Next time you make a bed—when you pull 
the sheet this way, stretch it that way—or 
when you’re causing the same kind of strain 
by tossing and turning in the bed at night. . . 
. .. consider how important it is to buy sheets 








U. S. GOVERNMENT EXPERTS RIGHTLY 
CONSIDER THIS A TEST OF QUALITY 


that don’t break easily. U. S. Government tex- 
tile experts call this quality “tensile strength,” 
and measure it with a very interesting ma- 
chine that tells just exactly how many pounds 
of pulling a sheet will stand before breaking. 


We know you haven’t such a machine in your 
home. We wish you did have. If you could test 
Lady Pepperell Sheets, we know you’d buy 
Lady Pepperell. We insist that Lady Pepperell 
Sheets surpass this and all other U. S. specifi- 


cations—and constantly test them ourselves on 

just such machines in our laboratories, to make sure that they do. 
Pepperell believes in the consumer standard of quality as the only 

_ real measure of value. We believe that you should have frank facts 


| about the things you buy. For example, against all tradition, we now 


are labeling our sheets “True Size,” measured after hemming. The 
reliance that people have in our name has made us the largest maker 


of sheets in America. 


Write for your free copy of Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book—an in- 
valuable consumer guide for textile buying. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ady 


PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 











DOES YOUR 


P. T. A. 


KNOW ABOUT THE 


Club Service 
Subscription? 


5 Subscriptions, $4.00 


10 Subscriptions, 8.00 


15 Subscriptions, 12.00 


A parent-teacher association may pur- 
chase a Club Service Subscription for 
$4 and will receive in return 5 copies of 
the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE each month for 12 months. It may 
sell the copies at 15c each (or less) to 
members. If all the copies are sold at 
15c each the P.T.A. will make a profit 
of $5, as follows: 


The P.T.A. receives 60 copies and 
sells them at 15c each.................... $9.00 


PUTRI ET oases ssc cceniccecsadcicecess 4.00 
Net profit on each Club Service 
MORTON ois cn seseheeahdeciisscccvesusriin $5.00 


Many associations are adding substan- 
tial sums to student aid and child wel- 
fare funds by selling single copies on the 
Club Service Plan. Study groups may 
use it and apply the profit to the pur- 
chase of reference books. Associations 
which do not wish to make a profit sell 
the copies at cost, or circulate them 
among the members as a service to the 
group. Club Service Subscriptions are 
sent to one address during the subscrip- 
tion term. 





MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 


ATTENTION! 

A FREE PROMOTION PACK- 
ET of helpful literature is avail- 
able to local chairmen of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE. If you haven’t re- 
ceived a packet, send your name 
and address, the name of your 
P. T. A., and the name of your 
president, and a packet will be 
mailed to you by return post. 


ADDRESS 
THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Is YOUR CHILD 
WELL NOURISHED? 


(Continued from page 11) ° 


causes normal tiredness which makes 
for sound sleep. Sunshine helps the 
child to make better use of minerals 
in the food he eats, and is therefore 
an aid to good nutrition. 

Moreover, bodily fatigue and emo- 
tional strain can upset a child’s nutri- 
tional condition quite as much as a 
lack of actual food. And since no two 
children are alike, what is an excellent 
régime for one child, from the point 
of view of nutrition, may not supply 
the requirements of another. It takes 
an expert to judge and to advise. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN THE BEST 
JUDGE 


And why not? No parent or teacher 
would dream of trying to test a child’s 
vision accurately, or to prescribe par- 
ticular lenses to correct it. That is a 
job for the eye specialist. The child 
with poor hearing goes to an ear 
specialist for diagnosis and treatment. 
The child with tooth decay is taken to 
the dentist. And in like manner, the 
child who appears to be malnourished 
should go to the specialist best fitted 
to examine, judge, and prescribe for 
him: his own family physician. 

The family physician, who has 
watched Johnny grow up from baby- 
hood, who has seen him both when he 
was well and when he was ill, knows 
what to expect of Johnny as an indi- 
vidual, and can tell whether or not 
Johnny comes up to that expectation. 
He knows whether that extra ten 
pounds is due to faulty eating, or 
whether it is because Johnny is built 
like his father’s family, with big bones 
and a deep chest and the muscle and 
soft tissue necessary to clothe a big 
frame. He can tell Johnny’s mother 
whether the three man-sized meals 
Johnny eats every day are satisfying 
his nutritional needs. He can tell her, 
too, whether Johnny is getting enough 
sleep, whether he needs more exercise, 
whether he is trying to do too much 
out of school hours and so is failing to 
build up reserve strength. 

In short, he can judge whether or 
not the child is up to his own particu- 
lar par. And if he is not, the family 
physician can advise what is best to 
be done. If Johnny’s mother is wise, 
and can manage it, she takes him to 
the family physician for a check-up 
such as this as regularly as she takes 
him to the dentist, and of course fol- 
lows the advice given. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
SCHOOL 


So much for the responsibility of 
the home. Now what about the 


school? As stated before, it is difficult 
for an individual teacher to judge 
whether a child is adequately nour- 
ished or not. Of course, the more 
familiar Johnny’s teacher is with his 
home conditions and the advice of his 
physician, the better she can cooperate 
with both mother and doctor. She can 
help greatly by watching Johnny in 
the classroom and on the playground. 
She can keep her eyes open for signs 
of fatigue. Is Johnny exhausted by the 
end of the morning session? Does he 
play heartily at recess? What kind of 
lunch does he buy at the school cafe- 
teria? How does he get on with the 
other children? Observations such as 
these are of great value in judging 
Johnny’s nutritional status; they form 
a definite contribution from the in- 
dividual teacher. 

The Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren, conducted by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, does a 
great deal toward entering children 
in school in good condition. Under the 
present system of periodic health ex- 
aminations the school has undertaken 
a direct responsibility for the discov- 
ery of the physical handicaps of its 
pupils. In addition to checking on vi- 
sion, hearing, teeth, and so forth, 
school health examiners in certain 
states and cities now inspect the nutri- 
tional status of the children in an at- 
tempt to pick out those who need 
medical attention on that score. But 
as the New York study previously 
mentioned indicates, they have ap- 
parently not yet found a satisfactory 
way of doing it. Too much emphasis 
seems to be laid on weight alone. As 
a result, many well-nourished chil- 
dren are recorded as malnourished, 
while others who really need attention 
are missed. 

Research experts are busy working 
out new and better ways of measuring 
nutrition. Instead of considering only 
weight for height and age they are 
beginning to consider the width and 
depth of each child’s skeletal frame- 
work, and the amount and quality of 
soft tissue on his bones. Such methods 
will help school nurses and trained 
examiners to pick out more accurately 
those children who are so seriously un- 
dernourished that they ought to go to 
the doctor, and will also help the 
family physician to make and check 
his own judgments. But, like other 
scientific tests, they are at present 
for the specialist to use rather than 
for the lay parent or teacher. The 
final judgment, with or without such 
tests, must always be the task of a 
physician. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 
SCHOOL, HOME, AND PHYSICIAN 


If every child were taken at six- 
month intervals to his family physi- 
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cian for a check-up on his nutritional 
status there would be no need for such 
examinations in the school health 
program. Since that seems out of the 
question at present, the next best plan 
is one of cooperation between parents, 
school officials, and physician. Instead 
of wasting time examining every child 
hurriedly and indiscriminately, school 
health examiners can use the observa- 
tions of teachers and the results of 
nutrition tests made by trained peo- 
ple to examine carefully those chil- 
dren who seem most to need attention. 
Parents and teachers can work to- 
gether by comparing observations and 
py combining their efforts, first, to get 
the undernourished child to a physi- 
cian, and then to carry out his recom- 
mendations. 

Parents and teachers do well to 
think seriously of the nutritional status 
of the children in their care, since nu- 
trition is so important to both present 
and future health. Both parents and 
teachers share the responsibility for 
discovering the undernourished child, 
put the final word must always rest 
with the physician—preferably one 
who has known the child from birth. 


What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What is one principle of child psy- 
chology on which parent education 
authorities agree? 7. 


nw 


. How can you use your small son’s 
interest in teaching him to wash 
his face, and like it? 38. 


8. What are some of the valuable 
sources from which parents can 
learn more about bringing up their 
children? 9-10. 


4. What factors are involved in se- 
curing good nutrition? 11. 


or 


. How can the home cooperate with 
the school in health education? 4-6. 


6. What is the value of hobbies for 
boys? 16-17. 


. How may older boys and girls ben- 
efit from club membership? 20-22. 


8. In purchasing springs and mat- 
tresses, what things should be taken 
into consideration? 27. 


9. Why should both children and adults 
eat plenty of citrus fruits? 29. 


10. What is a good program to adopt 
for children’s going out at night? 
23. 
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WHENEVER | 1 WOULDN'T TALK 
THINK OVER THAT WAY, FRAN, 
THE HANDICAPS ESPECIALLY NOT 
NATURE HANDED AROUND A YOUNG 
TO WOMEN, | DAUGHTER 

JUST BOIL. 











THAT'S JUST WHAT RILES 
ME. HERE GRACE IS JUST 
TWELVE, AND HAS TO GO 
THROUGH THIS MISERABLE 
UNCOMFORTABLE TIME.. 
RUBBING.. CHAFING.. 


WHY, FRAN DEAR, WHY DON'T 
YOU GET THAT CHILD A BOX 
OF THE NEW KOTEX? IT's 
AS SOFT AS DOWN, AND... 





OH, THATS JUST AN 
ADVERTISEMENT 


GIVE YOU A BOX FORHER. 
SHELL FIND IT'S A 
DIFFERENT WORLD! 


\ ALL RIGHT, I'M GOING TO 














LATER YES, THANKS TO 
YOUR ADVICE 
GRACE GOING ABOUT KOTEX. 
TO A DANCE NEITHER GRACE 
TONIGHT? NOR | WOULD 
EVER USE THE 

\ OTHER KIND 





NEW FREEDOM FROM 
EMBARRASSMENT FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


@ Most women think chafing is inescap- 
able. But with this new Wondersoft 
Kotex you forget about chafing entirely! 
Nowsidesarecushioned with fluffycotton 
to keep them so gentle, so downy-soft, 
thateven young girls, vigorous of motion 
and tender of skin, can find no fault. 
Sides remain dry and soft, yet top and 
bottom are free to absorb. 


No twisting! No roping! 
This new Kotex, instead of twisting, rop- 


ing and pulling, constantly readjusts 
itself to conform to the body. And the 


ONE WOMAN TELLS ANOTHER ABOUT THIS NEW COMFORT 





Free Booklets! 


Write for either or both of rwo 
authoritative booklets on Fem- 
inine Hygiene —“ Health Facts 
on Menstruation’; and “* Mar- 
jorie May’s Twelfth Birthday”’, 
for a child. Address Kotex 
Company, Room 1415, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


special center gives security against 
soiled lingerie. 


You wear it! Forget it! 


Haven't you longed for just such a sani- 
tary napkin as this? A Wondersoft pad? 
One that fits so snug that there are no 
telltale outlines under your clinging 
gowns? 

Buy Wondersoft Kotex at any store. 
Even the box doesn’t look like an 
ordinary sanitary napkin package. And 
Super Kotex is now priced the same 
as regular size. 
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MAKING USE OF CHIL- 
DREN’S INTERESTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


observant parent can remember in- 
stances where a small child who want- 
ed to polish silver, for instance, or 
wash his own little clothes, has re- 
mained at the self-imposed task, un- 
attractive as it seemed to the adult 
who watched the performance, until 
he was completely exhausted, just be- 
cause he wanted to. 

“But the child wanted to do that,” 
the skeptic may urge. “How about 
the things that he has to do, which 
cannot be made interesting ?” Our sec- 
ond psychological principle applies 
here. It is that it is never necessary 
to make any task interesting; a parent 
who is wise enough to recognize it 
can detect some latent interest al- 
ready existing in everything that a 
child needs to be trained to do. 

Unfortunately this is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from saying that most 
parents actually are so skilful as to 
recognize interest when they see it, 
and then so clever as to utilize it in 
training their children. Instead, most 
of us are so desperately concerned 
with putting across a program of our 
own—a program that calls for the per- 
formance of definite tasks like wash- 
ing or dressing or telling the truth 
or the accomplishment of tangible re- 
sults like an orderly room, a table 
neatly set, or hair well brushed—that 
we have neither time nor skill for dis- 
cerning signs that would help us to 
attain all these tasks and skills. 

The third psychological principle 
that we need to recognize is that get- 
ting these tasks done frequently 
enough, or acquiring these results 
times enough, is not at all the same 
thing as making them a permanent 
part of a child’s personality. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just the opposite effect 
may be produced; he may come to hate 
a duty or a task more bitterly every 
time he does it, and determine never 
to perform it a single time longer than 


his parents compel him to. Any one . 


who has witnessed the disappearance 
during vacations of the “discipline” 
painfully acquired in some military 
schools realizes the truth of this third 
principle. 

But let’s stop theorizing, and ques- 
tion some parents. Here is a mother 
who is trying to teach her six-year- 
old son to dress himself. “Interest?” 
she exclaims as, exasperated by his 
endless dawdling, she snatches his 
shoe out of his hand and crams it 
impatiently upon his foot. “Of course 
he hasn’t any interest in dressing him- 
self. Do you see the slightest trace of 
any?” 

No, not a trace—now. But stop a 
moment. Was there no interest when 
at the age of two he was struggling 
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to pop his little foot into his stocking; 
when at three his pudgy little hands 
were eagerly fumbling with his shoe- 
laces; or when at four he tried his 
best to manipulate those awkwardly 
placed buttons and tiny buttonholes? 
She did not think to give him gar- 
ments easy to fasten and keep his in- 
terest in fastening them. A small 
child gets a lot of fun from learning 
to button a button or slide a fastener. 


But perhaps Mother could not take 


time to let him learn, when he want- 
ed to; she has to take far more time 
now. And all this time and effort will 
never accomplish the result that in- 
terest would have brought of itself 
had she allowed it to motivate him 
when he was ready to learn to dress 
himself. 

But surely no small boy was ever 
interested in keeping himself clean 
and neat! Not if we are to believe the 
testimony of the mother of that grimy 
lad of twelve who so bitterly resents 
every suggestion that concerns wash- 
ing and combing. But ask her if she 
does not remember when he was so 
determined to scrub himself, years 
ago, until no skin was left on his little 
body that in desperation she used to 
snatch the wash-cloth out of his 
hands, scolding him crossly as she 
mopped up the suds he had slopped 
on the floor. 

Had she allowed him to master the 
technic of personal cleanliness by 
scrubbing away to his heart’s content 
when his interest in that activity was 
normal, had she hung a mirror low for 
his use and given him an easily acces- 
sible place for his comb and brush, 
and had she then allowed routine to 
take over what spontaneous interest 
had taught, she would not now be 
vainly trying to teach what he should 
have learned years ago. True, it would 
have required time; but once learned, 
it would have been permanent—al- 
ways allowing for the natural and 
even desirable affinity existing be- 
tween the adolescent boy and a cer- 
tain amount of healthful dirt! 

And then there’s fourteen-year-old 
Sally, who simply will not keep her 
room in order. But the family can re- 
member when things were very dif- 
ferent. That was when it was first 
given to her as her very own room. 
No one then was ever permitted to do 
one bit of the chamberwork; that was 
Sally’s job exclusively. 

But it was so much easier and quick- 
er for Mother to do it when little 
Sally forgot than to encourage the 
slow little plodder to persevere until 
the hobby had become changed into a 
habit, that that time never arrived. 
Mother is now fighting the battle that 
will never be won, and that need never 
have been fought at all had Mother 
known just this little bit of child psy- 
chology. 
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That mother who allows her very 
little ones to carry out the table dishes 
and then wash and wipe them is not 
going to have to apologize for them a 
few years from now for lounging out 
of the dining room to listen to the 
radio while she clears the table, on the 
maid’s day out. They are learning to 
play a fascinating game; before they 
tire of it such cooperation will have 
become such a matter of course that it 
will never occur to them to question it, 

But readiness to discern the signs of 
interest, and patience to wait for the 
slow, sure learning process it inaug- 
urates, are not all that are required, 
It is essential to realize that interest 
is not steady, but that it constantly 
fluctuates; and that nothing depresses 
it as effectually as fatigue. This is 
especially true during the early stages 
of the learning process. Then, in spite 
of the intense concentration produced 
—perhaps just because of its intensity 
—the young faculties are prone to flag. 

Here is where Mother may gravely 
err. If she insists that a child ‘‘finish 
what he has begun,” she forgets that 
this is an excellent rule only after a 
skill has become well established. Dur- 
ing the early days, before the reflexes 
are fixed that make later perform- 
ance effortless and sure, it may be 
fatal to apply it. Worse still in its 
power to upset learning through in- 
terest is punishment, either for mak- 
ing mistakes, or for stopping before 
the job is completed. Establishing the 
skill, not the completion of this or 
that job, is the important result to 
work for during the learning period. 

This is no plea for the hectic at- 
tempts to “make learning easy.” Chil- 
dren are stimulated by difficulties; 
they enjoy overcoming them if they 
are within the range of their powers 
of accomplishment. Learning can be 
attractive to children even though it 
offers them obstacles to overcome—or 
perhaps, as with most adults, because 
it presents obstacles. Using the child’s 


interest in learning does not mean 


making the process easy for the 
child. 

Let us remember the words of that 
excellent practical child psychologist, 
Francis Parker: 
such a thing as a lazy child born on 
earth. Childhood is full of activities 
of every kind. The child experiments 
continually until he gains his end.” 
He might have added, “if we only 
allow him to.” 

If we will allow him to carry on this 
tireless experimenting that his inter- 
est dictates, neither hurrying him nor 
trying to divert him to some task of 
our choosing for which he may not yet 
be ready, we shall find child training 
not the drab task many of us have 
made it, but instead the most fascinat- 
ing adventure upon which a man and 
a woman ever embarked. 
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LAYING THE 
GROUNDW ORK 


(Continued from page 19) 
committee, and sometimes as the 
whole delegated convention. 

In February, 1899, at the third Na- 
tional Convention there was quietly 
struck a highly significant note, al- 
ready briefly touched upon by Mrs. 
Birney, but little attention was paid 
to it by the newspapers in their ac- 
counts of the convention. A blizzard 
held Washington in its grasp, piled 
the streets with snow, blockaded 


trains. As a result, the news stories of | 


the Congress were mainly concerned 
with the trials and tribulations that 
the women delegates suffered in reach- 
ing the convention. 

The new note was parent-teacher 
cooperation. It sounded clearly in a 
paper by Mary E. Mumford, of Phil- 
adelphia, on “The Duty of Parents to 
Education”; it reechoed in an ensu- 
ing discussion when two Washington 
educators, W. P. Powell, Superinten- 





dent of Schools, and Edith Wescott, | 


Principal of the Western High School, 
told what might be accomplished if 
mothers and schools would cooperate. 


During the year a letter written by | 


Mrs. Schoff, then President of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, 
asking the school superintendents of 
her state to arrange meetings where 
parents might confer with teachers, 
was secured for the use of the Na- 
tional Congress. The same year Mrs. 
Edwin R. Weeks founded the first par- 


ent-teacher association organized un- | 


der the National Congress, the Irving 
Parent-Teacher Association of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Two years later, at the National 
Convention of 1901, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, parent-teacher cooperation re- 
ceived another impetus from a con- 
ference held for discussing practical 


means of securing it. Presiding at the | 


conference was Charles R. Skinner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


for the State of New York, who had | 


already outlined a plan, in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. David O. Mears, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Assembly 
of Mothers, for forming mothers’ and 
teachers’ unions in that state. This 
plan, which was being successfully 
tried in New York, was urged upon the 
other states. Associations similar in 
purpose and under various names were 
already existing outside the Congress. 
The next year, at the National Con- 
vention in Washington, the forming 
of such associations as a definite part 
of Congress work was advocated. It 
took several years for the vision of the 
effective utilization of the parent- 
teacher idea to become general in the 
Congress, but a few workers had imag- 
ination. They did not abandon this idea 


of parents and teachers working to- | 














| CERTAINLY ENJOYED MY VISIT 
WITH NANCY. ARENT THE TWINS 
ADORABLE 








WELL, YES, MARY... EXCEPT WHEN 
IT COMES TO WASHING HANDS. 
THEN THEY'RE THE TERRIBLE 








NANCY DOESN'T USE THE RIGHT TACTICS 
WITH THEM. THEY COULD GET TO LIKE 
WASHING THE WAY MY OWN BOY DIO 













OH, YOU MEAN WITH THAT 
LIFERBUOY WASH-UP CHART? WHY 
» NOT TELL HER ABOUT IT 




















LOOK, CHILDREN! HERE'S THE NEW 
WASH-UP GAME AND A SPECIAL CAKE 
OF SOAP FOR EACH OF YOU 
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HANDS UP! FIRST LETS SEE 
HOW CLEAN THEY ARE 

OH, MOTHER! OUR HANDS ARE 

NEVER DIRTY ANY MORE. 


| HAVE A 100% CLEAN 
HANDS RECORD 

















NO MORE DIRTY HANDS IN MY HOUSE 


Tre what thousands of mothers 
throughout the country are saying. 
Keeping active young hands clean and 
germ-free is no longer a problem in homes 
where the Lifebuoy Wash-U p Chart comes 
to visit. Rebellious youngsters reform! 


Here’s one instance where mother doesn’t 
know best. She generally makes a disagree- 
able duty of washing hands. The Lifebuoy 
Wash-Up Chartaccomplishes more because 
it makes a game of washing hands often. 
Each wash-up, bath and shampoo scores a 
point, to be marked up on the chart, until 
a 100% score is recorded. Rewards—a 
Health Guard Button and “Whoopo, "the 
spin-win-grin game. By that time Clean 


Litebu 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 282, 


Please send me, free, Lifebuoy school-size cakes and Wash-up 


Charts for my... children. 


ae 
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FOR FACE, HANDS, BATH 


( This offer good in U. S. and Canada only.) 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Hands are a habit. You'll never need to 
scold again. 


And—what’s more. .. the Chart teaches 
children, in an interesting picture-story, 
how hands pick up germs from practically 
everything they touch, and that washing 
hands often, especially before meals, with Life- 
buoy Soap, helps protect health by re- 
moving germs as well as dirt. That's so 
important! The Life Extension Institute 
lists 27 germ diseases hands may spread. 

FREE: To mothers harassed by dirty 
little hands! A Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart 
and school-size Lifebuoy Soap for each of 
your children. Simply fill in and % 





mail coupon below. Your clean- 
hands difficulties will melt away! 
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gether. They cherished it and would not 
permit the Congress to lose sight of it. 


THE vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee that there should be state or- 
ganizers resulted, in March, 1900, in 
the appointment by Mrs. Birney of six 
women for that work: Mrs. Mary E. 
Ledyard for California; Mrs. James 
S. Bolton for Connecticut; Mrs. Roger 
B. McMullen for Illinois; Mrs. Isaac 
Lea Hillis for Iowa; Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett for Virginia; and Mrs. J. N. 
Porter for Texas. 

The work done in Iowa and Ohio is 
indicated by the fact that the National 
Conventions of 1900 and 1901 were 
held, respectively, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and at Columbus, Ohio, when 
those states were ready to be or- 
ganized as state branches. The state 
branch in Illinois was organized di- 
rectly after the Des Moines conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. Birney early adopted the pro- 
cedure followed by all later presidents, 
of traveling in the interests of the 
Congress. Some of her trips were 
chiefly for the purpose of getting in- 
formation about all kinds of institu- 
tions and activities that were aiming 
at child welfare. Other trips, such as 
that to hold a Mothers’ Congress at 
the Omaha Exposition in 1898, aimed 
at publicizing the National Congress 
and its plans. 

All along the way to Omaha Mrs. 
Birney and her associate, Mrs. Cotton, 
were entertained by mothers’ clubs 
and spoke before audiences in which, 
to their gratification, they saw many 
masculine listeners. The main object, 
said Mrs. Birney in planning for the 
1899 convention, was “‘to arouse in the 
fathers of our country the interest that 
has already been aroused in the moth- 
ers.” 

The first appearance of the National 
President at any meeting of a state 
branch was at a meeting of the New 
York State Assembly of Mothers held 
in Albany in October of 1899. One in- 
cident of that meeting has historic 
interest. 

Theodore Roosevelt was at that time 
Governor of New York. At a reception 
given by Mrs. Roosevelt in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion the Governor, with 
characteristic impulsiveness, invited 
Mrs. Birney, Mrs. Schoff, and Mrs. 
Mears to desert the receiving line long 
enough to visit Baby Quentin in the 
nursery. They went and admired, and 
since the opportunity was perfect they 
suggested to the proud parent that he 
serve on an advisory council of the 
National Congress. He consented, and 
held the chairmanship of the council 
from its establishment in 1900, almost 
to the time of his death in 1919. 

A letter written by him to Mrs. 
Schoff tells what he thought of the 
Congress: 
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“I feel that your Congress of Moth- 
ers is the association for which I care 
most among all the associations of 
either sex with which I have been 
brought into contact in the last six or 
seven years. You are all dealing with 
the really vital things of life, and you 
are dealing with them in such a fine, 
sane, healthy way. I count my ac- 
quaintance with you and Mrs. Birney 
and with a number of your associates 
as among the real prizes that have 
come to me during the past few years.” 


DuRING its first five years the Con- 
gress grew from a dream in the mind 
of one woman to a living, nationwide 
reality. It raised reverberations in 
Canada, England, Brazil, India, Japan, 
and far-off Australia. It had a work- 
able though not a perfect constitution 
and by-laws. It had eight state branch- 
es—in New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Utah—besides a large num- 
ber of mothers’ clubs in states not yet 
organized as branches. It was an es- 
tablished fact, reckoned with by edu- 
cators and legislators, and so far was 
what Mrs. Birney had chiefly desired 
it to be: a dispensary for information 
on matters relating to the welfare of 
children. 

It was also a chartered institution, 
with a charter dated May 15, 1900, 
and signed by Alice McLellan Birney, 
Helen T. Birney, and Jennie W. Holtz- 
man. 

A survey of the subjects endorsed 
by the Congress during its first five 
years shows its interests, its grasping 
at the new and untried, its efforts to 
conserve what was familiar and dear. 
The Congress pledged itself to arbitra- 
tion in the settling of international 
difficulties; the principle of the broth- 
erhood »f men; public kindergartens; 
domestic instruction in public schools 
and state universities; physical educa- 
tion and self-government in public 
schools; training of defective children; 
legislation for the better care of de- 
pendent and delinquent children; hu- 
mane societies; scientific study of 
Sunday school instruction; a national 
training school for mothers; chairs in 
the science of the child in normal 
schools and universities; single stan- 
dard of morality; hygienic dress for 
women; equal guardianship rights for 
both parents; and the curfew law. 
The Congress protested against cor- 
rupting newspapers, pictures, adver- 
tisements, and amusements; polygamy 
and the seating of Brigham H. Roberts 
of Utah in the United States Congress. 

This list betrays a lack of correlation 
and systematization, but it also shows 
that there were receptive minds among 
those early pioneers in the Congress. 

At the end of Mrs. Birney’s adminis- 
tration the list of standing committees 
included Education, Philanthropy, Lit- 


erature, Domestic Science, Finance, 
and Program. 


In THE mind of the founder, and 
probably in the minds of the majority 
of her coworkers, the Congress 
was preéminently a home project. 
“Mothers”—they repeated this word 
again and again, though fathers were 
welcomed and childless women as 
well. Mrs. Birney exhibited photo- 
graphs of leaders taken with their 
children. She had three children; Mrs, 
Hearst had one. Mrs. Arthur A. Bir- 
ney was the mother of nine children; 
Mrs. Mumford, of five; Mrs. Cotton, 
of six; Mrs. Schoff, of seven; Mrs. 
McMullen, of five. 

Inevitably the Congress had to face 
criticism; or even worse, in common 
with similar feminine crusades, an at- 
titude of amused gallantry. One criti- 
cism, hoary with age, was that moth- 
ers who attended mothers’ meetings 
did so at the neglect of their children. 
To this Mrs. Birney made the swift and 
capable answer that wilfully neglect- 
ful mothers were seldom found in 
mothers’ clubs. 

Another criticism was that much of 
the work was done and many of the 
papers were written by women who 
had no children. Mrs. Birney pointed 
out the fact that unmarried teachers 
have ample opportunities to become 
well acquainted with problems of 
child training. 


AFTER Mrs. Birney gave up the 
office of president she continued to 
work and plan for the Congress to the 
limit of her strength until the time of 
her death in 1907. That her hopes for 
the Congress of Mothers harmonized 
with the name the organization now 
bears is indicated by another of those 
penciled pages now in the Congress 
archives. Here, in what seems to have 
been an outline for a tentative plan of 
development, she wrote that ‘in the 
years 1899 and 1900 a Parents’ Con- 
gress shall be called by the National 
Congress of Mothers and the question 
then decided if the Mothers’ Congress 
shall be merged into an Annual Par- 
ents’ Congress, or whether it would be 
wiser to alternate annually with a 
Mothers’ Congress.” 

A statement of events, of conven- 
tions, and of recorded votes, even a 
statement of the expansion in the 
states and the recognition given to the 
Congress, furnishes little conception 
of the anxieties, enthusiasms, disap- 
pointments, and renewals of spirit; 
the talking and the writing; the jubila- 
tion over favorable notices; quite lit- 
erally the prayers and quite possibly 
the tears, which make the human, un- 
recorded history of those first five 
years of the Congress. 

“The workers pass; the 
abides.” 


work 
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HOBBIES FOR BOYS 


(Continued from page 17) 


too light a vein and if they should be 
classed as hobbies only when the na- 
ture of them has so changed that they 
really fit that category. Perhaps these 
experiments of childhood should have 
a different name. One educator in dis- 
cussing hobbies said, “Boys and girls 
cannot choose a vocation without get- 


ting some idea of what vocations are | 


like. Why not give them prevocational 
experience by letting them play with 
some hobby?” It really is prevoca- 
tional training and particularly so in 
the field of natural history. Here is a 
hobby, if I may continue to use the 
term, for want of a better one, that 
gets under the skin and irritates until 
it often comes out again as a profes- 
sion. 

The amateur newspaper, as a hob- 
py for young people, is another which 
is apt to turn into a life work, in the 
writing, printing, or managing line. 

There are styles and trends in hob- 
bies just as there are in clothes, books, 
and so forth. If a questionnaire were 
taken again today, a hobby which was 
scarcely mentioned in 1926 and which 
would probably be near the top of the 
list today is aviation or, more spe- 
cifically, the making of airplane mod- 
els, especially flying models. This hob- 
by has a large following now and is 
being encouraged by the department 
stores. Whether it will meet the test 
of the old stand-bys remains to be 
seen. 

Sports and games have been pur- 
posely omitted. They perform a differ- 
ent function in our lives, more or less 


a physical necessity, which some take | 


in overdoses. 








SEEING 


Letter writing for its own sake is a | 


hobby which is fast dying out. And 
which could be very satisfying to any 
boy with curiosity, a flair for writing, 
and an absorbing interest in people. 
“There are more hobbies waiting to 
be ridden than there are folks wise 


enough to ride them. So there is no | 


excuse for not having fun in life ex- 


cept the excuse of one’s own ignorance | 


and stupidity. And so, if I were a boy 


of today, I would say to myself, ‘Get | 


up an interest in something, feed and 


curry and saddle and train that in- | 


terest until it is fit and able to carry 
you; then get on it and ride,’” said 
John Cotton Dana in an introduction 
to a hobby book list published by the 
Newark Public Library, called ‘“‘Hitch- 


ing Posts for Hobby Riders.” It in- | 


cludes suggested books about mam- 
mals, birds, fish, frogs and reptiles, 


insects, shells and seashore life, flow- | 


ers, ferns, fungi, trees and shrubs, 
geology and minerals, stars, weather, 
coins, stamps, photography, and gen- 
eral collecting. And the peculiar part 
of this animal is that he can be tied to 
more than one post at a time. 
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LIFE 


= E fast-moving trend toward re- 


vealing knowledge to the child mind 
in terms of its function and its prac- 
tical uses calls definitely for the use 
of motion pictures. Bell & Howell 
presents the finest available tools for 
the purpose—excellent film libraries 
of educational and entertainment 
subjects, and Filmo 16 mm. Projec- 
tors for brilliant, steady, flickerless 
pictures. 


No Filmo Projector has ever worn 
out! And there are thousands in use 
the country over, preferred by educa- 
tional authorities for their smooth, 
silent action, their ease of operation, 
their superlative, theater-quality per- 
formance. When you purchase a Filmo 
Projector for your school or for 
P. T. A. activities, you may depend 
on it for years of unfaltering service. 


There is a new Filmo 16 mm. 1000- 
watt Projector for auditorium use, 
showing movies as brilliant and clear 
as the usual professional machine 
shows them—and with film capacity 
for a full hour of pictures without in- 
terruption. At less cost is the new 
Filmo 129 750-watt Projector, also 
taking film for an hour’s showing. 
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FILMO S PROJECTOR 


(Illustrated above) 


$125 


Ideal for classroom use. Has 500-watt 
lamp and power rewind. May be 
reversed for backward action and 
stopped for still projection. Thou- 
sands of identical and similar Filmos 
have given superb school service for 
many years. See a Filmo dealer or 
check the coupon. 











For classroom and small audi- 
torium use there is the Filmo S Pro- 
jector—offered above for the first 
time at such a low price —the finest 
inexpensive projector available. 


Write for full particulars on the 
many plans now being used by P. T. A. 
organizations for financing the pur- 
chase of these machines. Silent and 
sound films (as well as the Filmo- 
sound Sound-Movie Projector) avail- 
able on rental for educational and 
entertainment purposes. Branches in 
key cities. Send coupon for full in- 
formation. 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send information on: Filmo Silent Projector Model 1 130 0 129 0S, and 
name of nearby dealer. ( Filmosound Sound-on-Film Reproducer. © Filmo Silent 
Film Library. 0 Entertaining Talkies. 1 Instructional Talkies. 
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THIS 
“PARENTAL INSTINCT”’ 


(Continued from page 10) 


a certain evening closed the last ses- 
sion of a course they had been taking 
with a discussion of what they had 
gained from the meetings. 

“T hardly know where to begin,” ex- 
claimed one mother, “I’ve got such a 
lot out of this class that I feel like a 
new woman.” 

“And act like one,” put in her hus- 
band. 

“Well,” she sprang into the fray, 
“it’s no wonder. You used to find fault 
with everything I did with the chil- 
dren, and now,” with a smile, “you 
and I pretty nearly always agree.” 

“That’s true,” conceded the hus- 
band. ‘Some of my ideas were better 
than yours and some of yours were 
better than mine, and this class has 
helped us choose the best ones of each. 
It’s started us pulling together.” 

“And believe me, that’s something,” 
rejoined the wife. ‘‘Do you remember,” 
she laughed, “last year before we 
joined, how one Sunday afternoon 
Junior began to play with some 
matches in the living room, and I said, 
‘No, Junior, you may not play with 
matches, they’re dangerous’? You 
mumbled about my making him a 
fraidy-cat by not letting him. And the 
poor child didn’t know what to do, one 
of us saying that it was all wrong 
and the other that it was all right. And 
then do you remember yesterday after- 
noon, when Junior began playing with 
matches again? And both of us, just 
as if we’d prepared a chorus, suggest- 
ing, ‘Better take them to the fire- 
place, Junior; it’s safe there’?” They 
both laughed. 

“T guess the discussions on discipline 
were a help to us all,” said the leader. 

At this another father spoke up: “I 
can make my children mind now with- 
out any trouble. It’s no trick any more. 
I know how. But the funny part of it 
is, I don’t feel that I have to make 
them mind nearly so much. I guess 
I used to keep picking on them for 
every little thing simply to prove to 
myself that I did have authority over 
them. And now—why, I feel as if it’s 
too easy to bother.” 

“The man’s boasting,” his neighbor 
exclaimed, “but he’s not the only one. 
I've become a mighty good disciplina- 
rian myself. When my kids fight, I 
don’t bounce on them hard right away, 
the way I used to. I don’t yell at them, 
‘Now if you two don’t stop, I’ll wallop 
you.’ No, indeed. No. I go right on 
reading my paper and let them have 
a chance to learn to fight their own 
battles and defend themselves, and 
figure out, on their own, some way of 
getting along.” 

“You know,” another mother spoke 
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up, “I feel as if that discussion on sex 
education alone made the whole course 
worth while. I used to worry so about 
what I’d tell my children, and when, 
and how. And now I feel ever so much 
more comfortable about it.” 

“That’s been the best part of it all,” 
asserted another, “the feeling of being 
more comfortable about a lot of things. 
You know, I used to worry so fright- 
fully about my baby. I thought there 
was something wrong with him. I 
thought he was different, the way he 
sucked his thumb and had temper 
tantrums and was slow about eating 
and broke his toys. But when I heard 
that other people’s children did the 
same things, why, I got to feeling much 
better about my baby. I think he’s all 
right now.” Her look of pride brought 
forth much merriment. 

“All of us seem to know better what 
to expect of our children. And that’s 
important. I realize that. We don’t 
fuss when they do things that we used 
to think were awfully bad. And we 
don’t keep telling them to do things 
that they’re not yet ready to do. Now, 
I ask you, how was I to know that 
it was too hard for Joan to put her 
toys away all by herself at two? I 
thought that she was plenty big to 
do it, and that she was just being 
naughty.” 

“Speaking of toys,” a father broke 
in, “I fixed up our back yard for 
Christmas. That meeting we had about 
play and play equipment gave me 
grand suggestions! I got five times as 
much and spent five times as little as 
I would have otherwise.” 

“You should see the boys use the 
yard,” his wife added. “They play our- 
side by the hour. I watch them from 
the window.” ; 

“Don’t you watch them lots more 
than you used to?” another mother in- 
terrupted. “I do. I find myself watch- 
ing and _ listening—observing, you 
know, instead of constantly doing 
something to them. That’s another 
thing I’ve learned. The only time I 
used to observe was when there was 
trouble. And so of course I kept on 
thinking my children were bad. They 
weren’t worth noticing at peaceful 
times. But now! Why, I’m beginning 
to appreciate them.” 

“But appreciating them isn’t the 
same as boasting of them,” another 
interpolated. ‘Millie painted a picture 
the other day with her water colors. 
I looked at it—just sat and looked at 
it for a long time as if I really liked 
it, which I did. And then I said, ‘You’re 
doing grand work with those paints, 
Millie. I like this part in here especial- 
ly. The sun seems actually to gleam.’ 
You should have seen Millie’s face. 
There was a still kind of contentment 
and joyousness there. She knew I had 
really appreciated what she had been 
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trying to do. And just to think, last 
year I would have picked up the paint- 
ing instead, and I would have said, 
‘Goodness, Millie, you’re getting to be 
a real artist, aren’t you? Bring it 
downstairs to show the company.’ And 
then I would have told them, with 
Millie standing right there, ali 
about how at school she painted a 
cow that looked almost like a cow, 
and all that sort of thing, never 
noticing how embarrassed Millie was 
getting.” 

“You read that article about ‘The 
Catch in Praise,’ didn’t you?” another 
inserted. 

“We've had loads of good articles 
and books and pamphlets, haven't 
we?” 

“And we’ve grown in our ability to 
choose worthwhile reading from poor 
material.” 

“Which is most necessary! There’s 
so much utter bunkum in circulation 
on this child study business. One has 
to build up the power of discernment.” 

“So that,” put in a father patly, 
“is why we've gone to school.” 

With increased insight into chil- 
dren’s development you know better 
what to demand of your child and how 
to judge him. With increased knowl- 
edge of children’s needs you gain a 
certain open-mindedness that enables 
you to feel your child’s struggles with 
him, and to appreciate his difficulties. 
You can better reach out and hold 
hands across the years. And as he 
senses this, he in turn becomes more 
articulate. He is able to tell you much 
more. He begins to puzzle aloud in- 
/stead of in silence, and because you 
hear his puzzling, you have a better 
chance of helping him toward fuller 
growth. 

When parents go to school, and 
make parenthood a real job _in- 
stead of trusting to this “parental 
instinct,” then they leave the ranks 
of those who, in the words of seven- 
year-old Jane, “don’t know about 
children.” 

“Some people,’ says Jane, 

“Don’t know about children 

And they say, 

‘How darling!’ 

And all that sort of thing: 

I don’t like it. 

People come in and say, 

‘Oh, how sweet; 

What a nice child she is!’ 

And so on. 

They wouldn’t do that way 

With grownups. 

They wouldn’t come in and say 

‘Oh, what a sweet lady she is, 

But my, my, her face is so dirty.’ 

And things like that, 

So why do they 

Do it with children?” 

But parents may know better, if 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 
(Continued from page 24) 

it isn’t her posture that causes her 

aches and pains?” 

“Then we'll have to look for some 
toxic infection,” I replied, “some poi- 
gon in her system. It might be from 
faulty diet, or faulty elimination.” 

Mrs. Robinson shook her head. “I 
don’t think so, Doctor,” she said. 

“Neither do I, in Nancy’s case,” I 
agreed. ‘It’s more likely to be either 
ner tonsils or her teeth. If you’ll bring 
ner down to see me sometime within 
the next day or two I’ll give her a thor- 
ough examination and we'll see if we 
can trace the source of the trouble.” 

Mrs. Robinson promised to do so, 
and as the children came in just then, 
the subject was dropped. 


I FEEL sure that Mrs. Robinson will 
keep her promise, for she realizes 
how important it is to check a thing 
like that in its early stages. And toxic 
infections, if neglected, may lead to 
rheumatic fever which is a most seri- 
ous risk for any child to run—not 
only because it may be fatal but be- 
cause if not fatal it all too often 
leaves a permanently weakened heart. 
We're not going to let that happen to 
our Nancy if we can help it! 

It is sometimes difficult for a lay 
person to tell whether a child’s ton- 
sils are causing the trouble, for often 
tonsils which look healthy are really 
infected. I shall examine them very 
carefully now that my suspicions have 
been aroused. As for her teeth, I’m 
not sure whether the Robinsons have 
adopted a new family dentist as they 
have a new family physician. I don’t 
even know whether they have been to 
a dentist at all since they came to the 
city. But I must find out when Mrs. 
Robinson brings Nancy to see me. I 
must also find out if Mrs. Robinson 
knows how much depends on the care 
of a child’s first set of teeth. As a mat- 
ter of fact young Nancy probably has 
all four of her six year molars—the 
first of her permanent set—and they 
ought to be inspected by a dentist in 
order to make sure they are in the 
right position in her mouth and also 
in good condition. I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if during the past six months 
one or more of Nancy’s teeth has de- 
veloped an abscessed root, and this 
may be the origin of the poison in her 
system. 

At any rate, when both the dentist 
and I have examined her, the mystery 
should be solved, and we can take 
steps to correct what is wrong. Thank 
goodness the days have gone by when 
“growing pains” could be taken for 
granted. Science now makes it possible 
to save children much unnecessary 
pain as well as many needless risks. 


Next Month: 
IS A SWEET TOOTH NATURAL? 


WHY ARE 
FILM GUIDES 
UNRELIABLE? 


(Continued from page 15) 

is not accidental, but a definite prac- 
tice. It is called balancing the program. 
Its purpose is to suit a variety of tastes 
and at the same time to increase the 
profits. It serves to make the excellent 
picture carry the advertisements for 
the undesirable attractions which so 
frequently follow the exceptionally fine 
film. 

“These practices made it seem un- 
wise for the National Congress, 
through its magazine, to issue mis- 
leading information which might 
stimulate attendance even at good 
films, so long as it is a regular part of 
the plan to have undesirable films ac- 
company the good on the program. 

“Perhaps you do not know that the 
motion picture plan of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
proposes that we have local boards to 
provide and administer recreation, in- 
cluding motion pictures for children 
and youth, in schools and other com- 
munity auditoriums. The plan is based 
upon the principle that recreation is 
for welfare, not profit, and that all 
recreation for children should be un- 
der trained leadership of professional 
standing.” 











Are You Planning 
to Attend 


the Thirty-Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Miami, 
Florida, April 29—May 4? The 
theme of the Convention will be: 
“The Home—the Index to National 
Life.” 


Many speeches and conferences 
of particular interest are being 
planned and those who attend the 
Convention will have many points 
of value to take home to their local 
parent-teacher associations. The 
Convention program will be ar- 
ranged so that delegates will have 
more time than has been customary 
in the past for informal conferences 
among themselves and for visiting 
the various places of interest around 
the convention city. 


The Executive committee meet- 
ing and the pre-convention board 
meeting will be held on Saturday; 
the tree planting and vespers on 
Sunday; and the banquet on Mon- 
day night, April 29. 


























































Coming 
in March.. 


HOBBIES FOR GIRLS 
By Ruth Nichols 


A young woman well 
known in aviation writes on 
an important subject from 
her own experience and 
from her contacts with 
many girls. She discusses 
many leisure-time activi- 
ties of special interest to 
girls and tells what they 
mean to the girls now and 
what they may mean in 
future years. Is your daugh- 
ter slow in finding some out- 
side interest ? Probably this 
article will help both you 
and her to discover her 
special bent. At any rate, it 
is sure to hold your atten- 
tion. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THE ANGRY CHILD 


By 
Catherine Williams Brackett 


Dr. Brackett, who is con- 
sultant in child guidance 
at the Family Consultation 
Bureau of the Child De- 
velopment Institute, Co- 
lumbia University, gives 
some valuable advice on 
how to prevent temper tan- 
trums and how to handle 
them when they do occur 
because preventive mea- 
sures were not applied soon 
enough. She illustrates her 
article from the many cases 
which have come to her at- 
tention. 
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LET’S GO SHOPPING 
By Alice L. Edwards 


The executive secretary of 
the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, who 
has made an extensive and 
intensive study of consum- 
er education, helps the 
housewife who wants to 
know how to purchase in- 
telligently. 


And many other articles of 
special interest to parents 
of pre-school children, of 
grade school children, and 
of high school boys and 
girls. 
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YOUR BABY IS SAFE 





Thousands of mothers each year choose Kiddie-Koop 


to protect baby's sleep and play against mosquitoes, 
flies and other dangerous insects, playful older chil- 
dren, household pets. Kiddie-Koop, with two-posi- 
tion spring, serves as bassinet, crib and playpen. Also 
ideal for baby’s daily sunbath. Fully screened for 
complete safety at all times. Sturdy construction; 
beautiful finish; folds compactly without removing 
bedding. Kiddie-Koop is sold by leading department 


and furniture stores. Ask for a demonstration. 


<Freeé Booklet for 


Mothers and 
Expectant Mothers 


Gives helpful information on baby’s 
sleep and play in relation to health 
and safety. Illustrates Kiddie-Koop, 
Kiddie-Bath and other nursery fur- 
niture. Write to TRIMBLE, INC. 

1152 Jay St., Rochester, New York 


KIDDIE-KOOP sccn.ferg 

















SEND to-day for 
your personal 
copy of this great money- 
saving book. See all the 
lovely new Club Selections yours 
through our new 5Oc a share Cozy- 
Home Club. Read about our big re- 
wards for Larkin Secretaries. Just a 
postcard brings this free book. 


692 Seneca St. 


Lirkin Co /ac. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The P. T. A. 


What To Do in 
February 








1. Most important is the Founders 
Day (February 17, 1897) meet- 
ing. Give history of local, state, 
and National movement. Send 
gifts to state treasurer. One half 
remains in state for extension 
work; one half is sent to National 
Congress for extension work in 
states. 


2. Prepare to send officers and dele- 
gates to state convention, and 
for (if held in spring) county 
and district meetings. 

. Give special publicity to Found- 
ers Day meeting and to the im- 
portant projects and activities of 
the year. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE CHILD 
FROM PHYSICAL HARM 


A Parent-Teacher Program 


Outlined with the Cooperation of Marian Telford 


ee HE primitive man met dangers 
which were inevitable, and we 
meet dangers which are preventable. 
If there had been a National Safety 
Congress held 300 years ago by the 
North American Indians, they would 
not have had anything to talk about; 
they were putting into operation all 
the safety contrivances that they 
knew; they stood in the face of the 
colossal forces of nature, incompetent 
to do anything. That is what makes 
the moral significance of the safety 
movement, the fact that we can, if we 
will, eliminate to a very large degree 
the appalling dangers of modern life. 

“Of course, the moral significance 
of it lies at once in the fact that we 
are dealing with persons. It is a human 
relationship. At the very heart of our 
democracy, at the very heart of all our 
moral insight, if we have any, is the 
value of a human being. Not all the 
people have that. Rather slowly the 
world came to it... . The carelessness 
regarding human life is the great 
tragedy that hangs over human his- 
tory. It is only recently that there has 
come to be any regard for human life 
except the human life that was very 
dear to the individual or the human 
life that was very distinguished by its 
station and its power.’’—THEODORE G. 
SOARES. 





PROGRAM 
(30 minutes) 
(In charge of chairman of Safety 
or Program committee) 


1. Talk by Safety Expert, Teacher, 
Principal, Policeman, or Parent Fa- 
miliar with Child Safety Problems: 
Safety in Home, School, and Com- 
munity. 


(Points to develop and discuss: The 
causes of accidents to children in their 
homes and communities; accidents as 
a cause of crippling; the characteris- 
tics of a safe home; dangerous streets 
and recreation areas in the commun- 
ity; the community responsibility for 
a safe school plant and safe transpor- 
tation of children required to reach 
school by bus; the supervision of traf- 
fic at school dismissals; the control of 
the driver who has been drinking; in- 
struction in safety in homes and 
schools, with special emphasis on the 


training of the young automobile 
driver. 


References 


“Accident Facts.” New York: Nationa] 
Safety Council. 1-24 copies, 25 cents 
each; more than 24 copies, 15 cents 
each. 

“Good Driving: A Manual for the 
High Schools.’’ New York: National 
Safety Council. 1-24 copies, 25 cents 
each; 25-99 copies, 20 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 15 cents each. 

“Safety Teaching in the Modern 
School.” New York: National Safe- 
ty Council. Single copies free; 100 
for $3. 

“Speaking of Safety.” New York: 
National Safety Council, 1 Park 
Avenue. 50 cents. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. “Safety” leaflet. Single 
copies free to local Congress units 
through the state office. 


2. Report by Chairman of Special 
Committee: A Survey of the School 
Plant. 


(Prior to the meeting a small com- 
mittee may make a non-technical sur- 
vey of the school plant and report its 
findings to the group. One of the fol- 
lowing blanks should be secured for 
use in this study: ‘Health and Safety: 
a Self-Survey,” By Dr. James Rogers, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; “Self-Inspection Blank for 
Schools,” National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. [this blank is limited to fire 
hazards]; or “Surveying the School 
Plant: Suggestions for a Non-Techni- 
cal Self-Survey,” National chairman, 
Committee on Safety, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. All of 
these blanks are available without 
charge.) 


SOCIAL PERIOD 


Inspect schoolboy patrols. 

Inspect school plant. 

Exhibit charts or posters secured 
from local officials or made by school 
children showing major accident 
causes in the community. 

Exhibit collection of newspaper 
clippings made by safety chairman re- 
porting recent accidents. 

Answer questions on safety test 
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given by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Safety. (There is available 
without charge from the National 
Office or the National chairman of the 
Committee on Safety a simple test on 
home safety and one on public safety. 
Both are of the true and false type. 
Only one copy of a test is necessary 
to quiz the entire group. These tests 
have been found helpful in stimulat- 
ing a great deal of active interest, 
some amusement.) 


PROJECTS 


1. Survey the school plant (see the 
second item on this program). 

2. Sponsor a schoolboy patrol in an 
elementary school; a motor traffic 
club or drivers’ school in the high 
school. 

3. Investigate the state law and 
local ordinance governing the pur- 
chase and use of firearms and launch 
an educational campaign to curb their 
widespread use. 

4. Cooperate in every way possible 
with community movements aiming to 
create public opinion in support of the 
officer who endeavors to enforce the 
law, with special emphasis on the sup- 
port of traffic officials who endeavor 
to control motorists and pedestrians 
who have been drinking alcoholic 
beverages. 








RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


February 7 
“The Place of Recreation in Adult 
Life.” 
JOHN W. FAUST, Field Secretary, 
National Recreation Association. 


February 14 
“Habits, Their Importance, 
They Are Formed or Broken.” 
JOHN E. ANDERSON, Department 


of Psychology, University of Min- 
nesota. 


How 


February 21 


“Play and Playthings—Importance, 
Development, Means of Stimulat- 
ing.” 

MARIE FOWLER, Division of 


Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


February 28 
“Nursery School and Kindergarten.” 
ARNOLD GESELL, Professor of 


Child Hygiene, Yale Graduate 
School. 
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Harris & Ewing 


THE NEW CHIEF OF THE 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Katharine F. Lenroot was recently 
appointed chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, to fill the place left vacant by 
Miss Grace Abbott’s resignation to ac- 








cept a position at the University of 


Chicago. 

Miss Lenroot comes to this position 
well equipped to carry on the impor- 
tant and valuable work which the 
Children’s Bureau is doing. For over 
twelve years she has been assistant 
chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Lenroot was appointed in 1913 
woman deputy of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, and made cost 
of living investigations in Milwaukee 
preparatory to the development of 
plans for the administration of the 
newly enacted minimum wage law. 

In 1914 she accepted a position with 
the Children’s Bureau where she was 
assigned to the Social Service Division 
and served as assistant director until 
June, 1921. In 1921 she was appointed 
director of the Editorial Division, 
which she administered until her ap- 
pointment as assistant chief the fol- 
lowing year. 

Miss Lenroot has served as research 
secretary of the Delinquency com- 
mittee, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection; and 
member of the Board of Directors, 
Child Welfare League of America. She 
is now a member of the Executive 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and President 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

She has represented the United 
States at a number of international 
conferences held in Europe, Cuba, and 
South America. 





TALKIES IN SCHOOL 


insure best theatre produc- 
tions for students—as well 
as educational films 


DEVRY 


Manufactures Visual Equip- 


ment for Every Requirement; 
also DeVry School Films. 





DeVry Portable Sound-on- 
Film 


Available in both 16mm and 
35mm sizes. The 16mm size shown 
above is built on strictly profes- 
sional lines with light and sound 
powerful enough for medium size 
auditoriums. _The 35mm size pro- 
vides for larger auditoriums and 
class rooms, and the theatre pro- 
jector serves an audience of 5000. 





If funds do not permit purchase 
of sound immediately—buy the 
silent model—which is adapted 
for the easy addition of sound 
later. 


DeVry Sound Equipment may 
be used as Public Address System 
indoors or outdoors. 





DeVry 35 mm Portable Sound- 
on-Film Unit 
Write for free booklet—Raising Funds 
With Talkies and large list of free 
and rental films. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL TERMS TO 
SCHOOLS 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, Inc. 


Dept. Q 1111 Center St., Chicago 
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MILK 


INFORMATION* 


as well as 


Health Education 


Materials‘ 


may be obtained 
from the 
Health Education Department 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 W. 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
*free 


tat a nominal cost 














For flowers and vegetables 
of prize-winning merit 
type specimens. For 97 


DREER § years we've developed 


. seeds of matchless excellence. 
1935 Dreer’s Garden Book tells ali 
GARDEN BOOK 


about them. It is also a com- 
(200 Paces) 


ANYBODY can “‘plant a 
garden.”’ But for flow- 
ers of real splendor and 


vegetables of luscious 
me the seeds, 
— or plants must 
have been propagated 
from the finest true-to- 


plete guide to timing, plant- 
ing, cultivating. Send for it 
—FREE. we +t reason- 
ably —_ Henry Dreer, 
188 Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


QUALITY SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS | 











25. REBATE SLIP and 


d 
| Soe 1935 gorgeously i iHustrate 


flower and vegetable seed catalogue 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


SS il MMeébs“e YY 


=. HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CORTLANDT Sr. NEw YorK 








Burpee’sGiant Zinnias 
4 Pkts for 1O¢ 


Four Best Colors 


Burpee’s “Guaranteed Seeds. 4 Giant Zinnias, 
= regular full-size packet of each color (value 40c) sent 
ystpaid for only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable ‘‘get 
soqualaea” offer. BURPEE’S GARDEN BOOK FREE. 
Write today for this valuable illustrated Garden Book 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 199 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Officiol WORLD'S FAIR Peer 


Growers Present You 












America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and Seed 
Book! See the WORLD'S FAIR G Gold Medal Roses, ex- — 
hibited by INTER-STATE at Chicago FAIR. Hundreds GS 
of very special offers on foremost flowers, plants. 
Special Offer Red Russian Aity— Beautiful wats 
with great clusters of striking red blooms. Graceful stems 
2 to 3 ft. Easy to grow; blooms thru May and June. Hardy. Blooms this 
year. Lasts a jfctine. Regular price 35c. 
One o test discovery. ary white flowers. Resembles 
Easter Lily pave is hardy, easy to grow and its a lifetime. Blooms from 
Ji ily until frost. Regular price 30c. 
Your choice eanet cock or two af olthe: 


INTER- State’ NURSERIES. BOX asi" tor oMoume 10WA 


Do You Intend to 
Change Your Address? 


If so won’t you give us ample notice so 
that we may change our stencil record? 
Magazines are mailed by second class 
mail. This, as you know, cannot be for- 
warded. The post office sends notices but 
they are necessarily much slower in 
reaching us than a note from you would 
be. As soon as you know what the new 
address will be, and when it will be effec- 
tive, tell us. Your cooperation in this will 
be appreciated. 

THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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AVID SEABURY always drives 
D a pungent pen, so that whatever 
he writes makes exciting reading even 
though his subject is always psychol- 
ogy. 

To begin with, there is something 
provocative about the very title of 
his new book, WHAT MAKES Us SEEM 
SO QUEER? (New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill. $2.75). He intro- 
duces his subject by saying that sev- 
eral years ago he asked a group of 
husbands to make a list of their wives’ 
queernesses, and wives of their hus- 
bands’ peculiarities. Both groups gave 
heartfelt response. But when he asked 
each about their own strange ways 
he received a blank stare. 

Since various schools of opinion— 
psychoanalytical, psychological, psy- 
chic, and physiological—have found 
such differing causes for our queer- 
nesses, all the way from unconscious 
longings to fallen arches, it is no won- 
der, says Dr. Seabury, that many per- 
sons have become skeptical of the 
whole field. What he wants to do by 
means of his book is to get his readers 
to put out of their heads the notion 
of any one panacea, and to approach 
the question of self-study with the 
realization that the human being is a 
unified structure made of many inter- 
dependent parts—nerves and glands, 
memory, reason, desire, and imagina- 
tion. In our self-study, he asks us to 
be honest, courageous, and patient. 
Accounting for his occasional hyper- 
bole as being an excellent means of 
driving home his point, we are im- 
pressed by the fundamental serious- 
ness and sincerity of his purpose to 
help us adults to face our problems 
and make the most of ourselves. For 
many readers his book will serve that 
purpose. 











BOOKSHELE 


HEALTHFUL EXERCISE AND DIET 


Healthful exercise and correct diet 
are the main topics of Alfred ¢ 
Boand’s THE BODY BEAUTIFUL. (Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman. $1.) Its most 
individual value lies in the clear sys- 
tem of balanced exercises with direc. 
tions for following them at home which 
Mr. Boand has compiled from his ex- 
tended experience as a physical direc- 
tor. He also gives a key to vitamins 
with the special functions of each 
vitamin and its sources, a series of 
rations by calories, reducing and fat- 
tening diets, and tables for individuals 
of varying ages and occupations. The 
book concludes with a history of phys- 
ical education through the ages. 


e .°¢ ww 
MORE HELPS FOR PARENTS 

The special subject of PARENT Epvu- 
CATION, THE FOURTH YEARBOOK ( Wash- 
ington: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. $1), compiled by Ada 
Hart Arlitt for the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is home and 
school cooperation. Among twenty-one 
authoritative writers represented are 
several well-known Congress workers. 
This book is intended for the use of 
study groups and contains besides the 
articles topics for study and discussion 
based thereon, and reference lists. The 
subjects treated are arranged in three 
main groups: “Problems of the Mod- 
ern Child,” “Problems of Early Child- 
hood Education,” and ‘“‘The Adolescent 
in the Modern World,” with a fourth 
section devoted to a further bibliogra- 
phy made up of books mentioned in the 
Bookshelf and of books reviewed by 
Afton Smith. The useful, practical na- 
ture of the parent education yearbooks 
is too well known to need further ex- 
planation to our readers. 





Illustrations by Willy Pogany, from MY POETRY BOOK 


Courtesy Junior Literary Guild 


John C, Winston Co. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


The report of the 1934 New York 
Herald Tribune Conference on Current 
problems, printed in pamphlet form 
under the title CHANGING STANDARDS 
(New York: New York Herald Trib- 
une. $1), contains much illuminating 
material for all who are trying to face 
the problems of our times. The general 


| topics of the sessions were “Changing 


Standards in Crime Control,” “Chang- 
ing Standards in the Arts,” “New 
Frontiers for Youth,” ‘The Changing 
Status of Women,” and “The Struggle 
for Security.” 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


The editors of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica offer a BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
(New York: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica) in twelve volumes for boys and 
girls. This work has a relation to 
Weedon’s Modern Encyclopaedia, the 
editors inform us, in that Britannica 
purchased the Weedon plates, but all 
the articles have been revised, ampli- 
fied, or rewritten. The work is, more- 
over, a Britannica in the sense that it 
has been planned and supervised by 
the editors of Britannica according to 
Britannica aims and standards. 

The arrangement of subjects is al- 
phabetical rather than topical as in 
some of the reference books for chil- 
dren. In addition to the usual detailed 
articles there is a “Ready Reference” 
volume, also alphabetical, to which a 
reader can turn for the brief, essential 
facts on subjects treated at greater 
length in the other volumes; and an 
interesting volume called the “Study 
Guide,” for boys and girls, and parents 
and teachers. Scattered throughout the 
work are occasional stories, to be read 








Illustration by Willy Pogany 
from MY POETRY BOOK 











Are you preparing 
your children for 


FAME or 
FAILURE? 


THE average child in fifth grade, ac- 
cording to Government statistics, has 
only one chance in 50 to complete a 
college education— one chance in 50, 
really, to avoid failure. Fame comes 
usually only to those who have a work- 
ing knowledge of many subjects. You 
cannot be sure your children will ever 
complete college courses, but you can 
be sure, with Britannica Junior, that you 
have given them the working knowledge 
they need for future success. 

Britannica Junior, in twelve beautiful 
volumes, is the child’s own encyclopae- 
dia—filled with essential information, 
stripped of all non-essential information 
that could be jammed into such books to 
give them quantity rather than quality. 

Britannica Junior does not straddle 
all age groups. It is designed for the child. It concentrates on the things the child 
needs to know and stops there. Prominent educators and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica have combined to produce this set of books for children along modern 
educational lines, and to fill a long-recognized need. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


Ready Reference Volume. A full-size volume containing important, quick infor- 
mation on over 20,000 subjects, with over 50,000 references to further information 
in the set. 


Study Guide. An innovation in child-education. A complete guide to follow- 
ing any particular course of study. 
YOUR CHILDREN NEED BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Britannica Junior gives the whole world to your children in their own language. 
You owe it to them to find out more about this great new educational aid. Send 
in the coupon below and we will send you, absolutely FREE, 24-page book describ- 
ing Britannica Junior, with specimen pages. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 2L-2 


- 
| 

| cicanle P 
| Gentlemen: Please send me more information about Britannica Junior, 
| without obligating me in any way. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name_ 


Address 





City State. 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in the NaTIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
ER MaGAZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of the prod- 
uct, the reputation of the firm ad- 
vertising, and the appropriateness 
of its appeal to the readers. If there 
is the slightest doubt about any 
product or company a careful in- 
vestigation is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 


We want our readers to feel they 
can rely with confidence upon the 
entire contents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 


Listed below are the firms adver- 
tising in this issue. The italics refer 
to booklets and samples which they 
offer. 


Bell & Howell Company. Information 41 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. Garden Book........ 46 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 


sociation. Milk Information and 

Health Education Materials............... 46 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. Booklet............ 45 
Henry A. Dreer. Garden Book...... 2. an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Booklet 47 


Grolier Society, The. Booklet........ 3rd Cover 


H. J. Heinz Company......................4th Cover 
Peter Henderson & Co. Catalog............ 46 
Inter-State Nurseries. Nursery and 
| aaa Sli 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek... 2nd Cover 
Kotex Company. Booklets... ae 37 
Larkin Co. Catalog................ a4 
Lever Brothers Co. Samples and Charts 39 
Parke, Davis & Company................ 3 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. Thrift Book............. 35 
Trimble, Inc. Booklet . 44 





If You Are 
Interested In... 


The Pre-school Child, see pages 
7, 8, 24, 31. 

The Grade School Child, see 
pages 7, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 25. 

The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 8, 12, 16, 20, 25. 

Children of All Ages, see pages 
11, 15, 26, 29, 30, 46. 


P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 15, 
18, 23, 32, 34, 36, 44. 
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for fun but conveying sound informa- 
tion. 


A volume of special value for the 
children’s home library is My POETRY 
Book, an anthology of verse, largely 
modern, for boys and girls, selected by 
Grace Thompson Huffard and Laura 
Mae Carlisle, in collaboration with 
Helen Ferris (Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston. $2.50). It is illustrated by 
Willy Pogany. That long description 
really tells all one needs to know about 
the book, but we might add that Booth 
Tarkington has written the introduc- 
tion and that he says, “Mrs. Huffard, 
Mrs. Carlisle, and Miss Ferris have 
shown that they understand what 
poems mothers, fathers, and teachers 
wish for their children and what poems 
children wish for themselves, and what 
poems mothers, fathers, teachers, and 
boys and girls ought to wish (if they 
have any sense) for themselves and 
for one another.” 

Though the collection is described 
on the title page as an anthology of 
modern verse, and really has a large 
proportion of poems by living writers, 
nevertheless many of the imperisha- 
bles are included—the poems that have 
lived a long time and will live as long 
as there are new generations to read 
them. 

If a child owns this book he has the 
opportunity, if only he will seize it, to 
become a lover of poetry. 


Another book for the home library is 
THE JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS, edited 
by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Hay- 
(New York: H. W. Wilson. 
$2.50). This collection of more than 
250 biographies of authors and illus- 
trators of books for young people will 
be helpful in connection with school 
work, and more particularly will satis- 
fy children’s curiosity about the men 
and women whose names appear on 
the title pages of their favorite books. 
A large number of the biographies are 
of living persons, who in most cases 
have given the story of their lives in 
their own words. Along with each biog- 
raphy goes a picture of the subject. 
The arrangement is in alphabetical 
order. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S HISTORY OF 


| THE UNITED STATES, by Leslie W. 


Devereaux (New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books. $1), is a stamp album that il- 
lustrates the history of this country by 
means of stamps. For instance, it be- 
gins with the landing of Leif Ericson, 
commemorated by an Icelandic stamp 


_ of 1930, and comes down to the second 
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trip of Admiral Byrd, recognized in 
the “Little America” stamp of 1934. 
Though the historical portions of the 





book are perfunctory, they serve to 
link a hobby to a subject in the schoo} 
curriculum and make clear the educa. 
tional value of intelligent stamp col. 
lecting. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


MARY PETERS, by Mary Ellen Chase 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50). The 
life story of a woman who belonged 
to the coast of Maine. Idealism and 
common sense, expressed in beautify] 
prose. 

LITTLE ORVIE, by Booth Tarkington 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50). Pathetic comedies and 
hilarious tragedies in the experience 
of a seven-year-old boy, told by the 
creator of Penrod and Willie Baxter, 
Mr. Tarkington’s child psychology does 
not belong to any “school” but it sheds 
light on some parent problems. 

GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS, by James Hil- 
ton (Boston: Little, Brown. $1.25). 
Brief tale of an English schoolmaster 
that possesses three qualities of great 
price—simplicity, lucidity, and com- 
plete serenity. 

LOST PARADISE, by Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin (New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50). A son of Brunswick, Maine, 
reviews his boyhood in a succession of 
vivid scenes. Will appeal to any one 
with a strong love of home, whether he 
comes from Maine or elsewhere. 


ANOTHER REMINDER 
FOR PARENTS 


OUR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN, by H. J. 
Forman (New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50). The effect of motion pictures 
on children, as recorded by research 
workers under the Payne Fund in con- 
nection with the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council, is put in lively form 
suited to the general reader. 

OUR CHILDREN, edited by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg (New York: Viking. $2.75). 
Twenty-nine recognized experts in va- 
rious departments of child study dis- 
cuss the real problems that parents 
have to face and give light on the best 
all-around development of the child. A 
work of notable merit. 

PARENTS AND SEX EDUCATION, by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg (New York: 
Viking. 75 cents plus postage). A spe- 
cial offer for a valuable and well- 
known book on what to tell the child 
about sex and how to tell it. 


Forthcoming publication: A_ six- 
volume set called CHILDCRAFT which 
will contain material for the young 
child and information on parent edu- 
cation written by well-known writers 
in this field. (Chicago: W. F. Quarrie. 
Pre-publication price, $27.90.) 
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